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REMARKS by a CITIZEN 


of Edinburgh, upon a Paper, 
intituled, An Adareſs to the 
FreeCitizens of E.dinburgh,&c. 


3 Should not have troubled cither the 
Publick or myſelf, upon Account: 
of theſe little Party-difputes, which 
are uſual amongſt our Citizens at 
this Seaſon of the Year, and which 
are managed with more or leſs Heat 
and Animoſity, as the Perſons who happen to en- 
gage in them, are Men of cool or warm Heads 
with Diſcretion, Decency and Candour, by theſe who 
are Men of Prudence, acting from ſincere and ho- 
neſt Motives to promote the publick Good: But by 
indirect Means, falſe and little Arts, and even by 
perſonal Calumny and Detraction, on the Part of 
thoſe who act from bale and fordid Motives of Self- 


intereſt and private Views, who, juſtly apprehenſive 


of Contradiction, which they are not able to bear, 
are eaſily led into the Traniports of Paſſion and 
Party-rage. Hence it is, that the real D-ſigns of 
Men ars, better diſcovered by the Means they uſe 
to accompliſh them, than by their Profeſſions, 
which are always {pecious and plauſible, 
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It is indeed of great Importance to us, That the | 
Perſons choſen to be the Magiſtrates of our City, 
and of our common Council, be Men of proper 
Abilities, ſuitable to the Truſt which their Fellow- | 
Citizens repoſe in them ; That they be reputed Men 
of publick Spirit, who will prefer the common In- 
tereſt of the City to their own : And it concerns us 
highly, That this City, and indeed every City, 
every County, and every Corporation in Great 
Britain, which ſends Members to Parliament, ſhould 
be repreſented by Men of Parts and Knowledge, by | 
Men of Experience in Buſineſs, who have diſcovered 
their Abilities in it; by Men who have juſt Notions | 
of Liberty, are converſant and well acquainted with | 
our own preſent happy Conſtitution of Govern- 
ment, who are acquainted with the World, with 
Men and Things, as well as Books; Men who 
know and have extenſive Views of Trade and Ma- 
nufactures, as well foreign, as domeſtick z Men of 
Judgment and Decernment, who can form a juſt 
Opinion of any Meaſure, whereby theſe great | 
| 
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national Concerns of Trade and Manufacture, may 

be either hurt or promoted; by Men, who, as far 

as they may be found, are capable to take a Share 

in any great Debate ; Men of Application, who, | 

by their Attention to the Affairs of Parliament, 

will ſoon be acquainted with the Orders, Forms, 

and Manner of Proceeding there, a Knowledge neceſ- | 

ſary in every Meagher, who ſerves his Country with | 
de | 


Caparity and lity z Men who make Conſcience 
of their Attendance, not only upon all the Diets of 
Parliament, but alſo upon every private and ſelect 
Committee, that no Bill may paſs without their 
attentive Examination : This is more particularly a 


Duty 


1 3 
Duty incumbent upon the Members who ſerve for 
our Country, that we may partake of the Advan- 
tage of every Bill propoſed for the Benefit of the 
Trade, Manufactures and ¶conomy or Policy of 
England, if it ſuits our Circumſtances, by having all 
ſuch Laws extended, with proper Clauſes to us: But 
above all, our Repreſentativcs ought to be Men of 
publick Spirit, Men of good Morals and unblemiſh- 
ed Characters in private Life, Men of Firmenſs of 
Mind, who are not to be biaſſed by Popularity, or 
ſhaken by Party- rage and noily Clamour ; Men 
who will ſteddily purſue the true and real Intereſts 
of their Country; and who, by their Behaviour in 
Parliament. may acquire Credit and Reputation to 
themſelves, and reflect Honour upon thoſe who ſent 
them. 

The People are of themſelves very ſuſceptible of 
Truth, when it is fairly and candidly repreſented 
to them, ſtript from Diſguiſe and falſe Varniſh ; 
and generally can judge as well for themſelves, in all 
Matters that concern their Intereſts, as thoſe who 
take upon them to direct them, and who have but 
too often an Intereſt to miſlead and abuſe them. 

Our Citizens are themſelves the beſt Judges of 
the private Characters, Manners, Tempers, Capa- 
cities, natural Diſpoſitions, and Circumſtances of one 
another; and when we are left to ourſelves, free from 
foreign Influence, we rarely miſcarry in thele great 
Matters, which ſo nearly concern our common In- 
tereſt; we rarely, very rarely, make a wrong 
Choice of Perſons to ſerve in publick Truſt. 

It muſt be acknowledged, That many Men ma- 
nage their own Affairs with great CFEconomy and Diſ- 
cretion, and make a very good Figure in private Life, 
who are nevertheleſs very unfit for publick Stations; 


but 


1 
but when we ſtumble upon a Choice of this Kind, 
the Publick ſuffers little by it; for when the ſhorr 
Time of their Adminiſtration is determined, fuch 


Men are rarely called upon again to ferve in ſuch 


blick Stations; whereas thote Men, who by their 

haviour when in Office, diſcover proper Abilities 
and Fitneſs to ſerve the Publick, are again, when 
aur (onſtitution will admit of it, choſen to ſerve in 
the ſame, or ſuch like Offices of publick Truſt, 
which they had before diſcharged, with Reputation 
and Dignity, to the Satisfaction of the Publick, 
and with Credit and Honour to themielves : And 
had we been now leit to ourſelves, there would 
have been no Ui for this, or for any other: Pen, 
upon this Subject, But 3 

When we fee foreign and undue Influence uſed, 
and unuſual Meafures taken; when we ſee Perſons, 
who before never intereſted themſelves upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, now exerting themſelves, with uncommon 
Aſſiduity and Kcennets, to influence our Electors to 
be for, or againſt this or that Man to ſerve in this, 
or the other publick Office; when we ſee inflam- 
matory Declamations, and defamatory Libels pub- 
liſhed and handed about with great Induſtry, to di- 


ſturb the public Peace, by putting us by the Lars, 


and exciting our Paſſions to deſtroy and worry one 
another; when private Characters are attacked by 
foul Peclamation and Falſhood ; when our beſt 
Friends, thoſe who have ſerved us in great and 
publick Stations with great Fidelity, and with great 


Capacity and uncommon Abilities, are repreſented | 


to the People as publick Enemies and Traitors; 
when, under the ſpecious Pretext of Liberty, we 
ſee Meaſures purſued, and purſucd too, with Vio- 
lence, tizar are obviouſly ſubverſive of * ; 
when 
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when we ſee the Freedom of Flections incroached 
upon, and indeed totally deſtroyed by Corruption, the 
molt dangerous of all Corruption, and that openly 
avowed and aſſerted with terrible Threatnings; “ 
When we ſce great Names brought to ſcreen theſe: 
dangerous Proceedings, Names of Perſons of the 
firlt Rank and greateſt Merit, Perſons to whom the 
united Kingdom in general, as well as this City in 
particular, ly under the greate!t Obligations; Per- 
ſons too, who by our happy Conſtitution are circum- 
ſcribed to act within thefe high Spheres, proper and 
peculiar to their great Rank. | 

Can it be imagined, That Men, who have ſo 
great a Stake to loſe, by the Loſs of Liberty, will 
countenance any Meaſure that tends to ſubvert and 
deſtroy all civil Liberty; or that Men of fo great 
Worth and Honour, Men of ſuch ſignal Parts and 
eminent Abilities, who have a juſt Senſe of the 
great Happineſs we all enjoy under our prelent free 
Conſtitution of Government, will ever give the ſmal- 
leſt Countenance to ſuch indirect Means, as have 
an evident Tendency to deſtroy it. 

Civil Liberty, is that Liberty which, by the 
Laws of human Societies, is allowed to the Indi- 
viduals of doing what may reaſonably be done by 

them 
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* Addreſs to the Free Citizens, Page 59. If you leave 
the good Cauſe, in which you ſeem all along to have con- 
curred ſo heartily, you will not only be pointed out as Vil- 
lains; but further, yourſelves and Families will be effectually 
ruined: For aſſure yourſelves, that ſtrong Reſolations are en- 
ered into, not to employ a Man amongſt you, who engages 
himſelf in Oppoſition to the Cauſe of Liberty. 


N. B. Is this the Voice of Liberty, or the Voice of in- 
tereſted Faction, the common Diſturber of ever 


free Government, and the Banc of all Liberty? 
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them in a Conſiſtency with the Good of the Society; 
and when they are conſtrained to ſubmit to certain 
Laws and Rules calculated for the general Good, 
they are ſo far from being deprived of their Liberty, 
or having it impaired, that on the contrary, their 
juſt Liberties are thereby ſecured from the perni- 
cious Miſchiefs and Miſery, which unavoidably muſt 
attend Licentiouſneſs, or an unlimited Gratification 
of our natural, wild and unruly Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions. 

By Civil Government, the Properties, Perſons, 
the Lives and Reputations of Men (which are dearer 
than Life) are ſecured to them by Laws, which 
are a Rule to all, and the Execution of theſe 


Laws are intruſted to civil Magiſtrates, who are, in 


every civil Society, the common Umpires and Re- 
ferrees to whom all and every one may appeal for 
the Redreſs of Injury and Wrong, that no Man 
may be judge in his own Cauſe : I muſt therefore 
appeal to you my Fellow Citizens, if upon ſuch 
Occaſions as this, hen under the Pretence of Li- 
berty, you fee the Foundations of all civil Liberty 


ſtruck at; when the ſame Perſons ſet up to be the 


Accuſers, the Evidence to convict, and the Judges 
to condemn ; are not the Ends of Government per- 
verted? And all Men, the moſt innocent, and the 
moſt worthy Men, whom Envy and Malice intend 
to deſtroy by ſuch Proceedings, deprived of the 
Protection of the Laws, and civil Liberty trampled 
upon and deſtroyed ? Can Innocence and Merit fave 
any Man? No, if he is obnoxious to any Faction, 
that thus places itielf above the Law, and acts in 
Defiance of all Law, Merit and Innocence will 
ve his certain Ruin. Ought it not then, Bre- 
thren, to be our great Concern at this Time, nor 
o 
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to be deceived ? “ For, 
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<hen we are once deceivs 
ef we are ſoon inflamed ; when angry, unfit to 
judge; when very angry, unfit to judge at all; 
and yet we are hen molt poſitive and moſt ready 
to judge; we are then at the Mercy of thoſe 
who lead us ; their blind Slaves, and fit to be 
their ready Tools, in all Strains of Folly and 
Miſchief, If we are once ſeized with a Feaver 
of Paſſion, we are no more our ovn Maſters 
thoſe who have infected us, need only to repeat 
in our Ears any favourite found, Liberty, Trade, 
even Religion, and by the mers Sound will 10 
bewitch us, as to make us ſacriſice and deſtroy 
the Subſtance for the Name; make us grow im- 
pious in Defence of Religion, Slaves in buhalf 
of 1.iberty, vindicate Lies in purſuite of Truth, 
grow / idle and licentious for the Intereſt of Trades 
and Induſtry z and ruin our private Affairs, our- 
ſelves and our Families, out of Zeal for our 
Wealth and Intereſt ; when common Senſe and 
Reaſon are once ſupplanted by Paftion and Fury, 
crazy Men guide us by the Force of Crazineſs 
cunning Men lead us, by abuſing us; and the 
loweſt Libellers incenſe us againlt our beſt 
Friends,” 
When under ſuch a Tumult of Spirit, the 
Deſigns of Faction get the better of our Un- 
derſtanding, the very loweſt Tools of Facti- 
on drive: and agitate us, as the Winds do the 
Waves, and juſt 25 paſſively and blindly ; when 
we have no Eyes of our own, and all our Paſſi- 
ons and Movements are directed and [wayca by 
others, by the loudeſt, by the Hierceſt and falleſt ; 
we are ripe to follow any Impoſtor, to falls 
any Lie or Contra! Sion, ro adopt any cant 
5 BN Werd 
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« Word, to eccho back any Cry, and to run ſe: 


18 zcaloutly after fuch as cheat us, and debauch ſig 

« and abuſe, and even ruin and undo us.” Ot 
All this is often accompliſhed by wretched and us, 
contemptible Inſtruments, by mean Scriblers, and ar 

ſpiteful Defamers, by confident and bold Miſrepre- an 
ſentations, black'ning the brighteſt Merit, and var- UN 

niſhing the blackeſt Characters with fair Colours, 15 
damning Truth and Senſe, and deifying Madneſs tel 

F and Folly. D 
Theſe and ſuch like Arts have ever been, and gr 

Pm afraid now are, and are ever likely to be the IS, 
dangerous and fatal Means, whereby the bold and to 

| deligning, the factious and ambitious ; the Means, In 
| whereby all Men of ſtrong Paſſions, who can brook VC 
no Dilappointment, have deceived, do, and will C 
| deceive thę unwary, to become Parties to their ſel- An 


fiſh and intereſted Schemes, and have but too often Pt 
prevailed upon them to become the Tools of their 48 
own Ruin. 1. 
It is therefore ſubmitted to you, my dear Friends N 
and Neighbours, to conſider, whetber oi not theſe 4 
bitter Invectives, theſe malicious defamatory Li- © 
bels which have been publiſh'd, under the ſpecious ſt 
Titles of Aireſjes to you, are honeſtly and ſincere- 705 
ly meant (as they pretend) for your Good; it be 
you think they procced from a good Hearr, from L 
honeſt and diſintereſted Motives to promote the EC 
real Intereſt and Iouour of the City, and the Je 
Good of the Citizens, or if they do not in ſpite of L 
all their Art to diſguite their real Sentiments, plainly - 
ſpeak the deceitful Language of Faction? If they 2 
are not addreft to the Paſſions, and not to the Un- T 
deritanding ? Are they not calculated to inflame, ip 
but not to inform? Oaght we not to examine and IL, 


ſearch * 


dite Ot 
Jlainly 
they 
e Un- 
tlame, 
je and 
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ſearch into the Bottom to diſcover their real De- 
ſigns, to try their Frofeſſions by their Practice? 
Ought we not to be wary, leaſt by impoſing upon 
us, by bold and confident Aſſertions, that we now 
are, and have long been in a State of baſe, mean 
and ſervile Dependance upon à great Man, and 
under miniſterial Influence? Ought we not beware, 
I fay, leſt theſæe very Men ſhould, by ſuch Pre- 
tences, betray us into a State of real and direct 
Dependance upon fome great Man ? What has any 
great, ans free and independent City, fuch as ours 
is, to do with great Men? Have we any Thing 
to fear from the Frowns of Power ? Do we ſtand 
in Need of a Protector; are not the Laws, in e- 
very free State, a ſufficient Protection? Does an 

Corporation, or any ſingle Man ſtand in Need of 
any other ? Can any Subject, even the greateſt in 
Power, or out of Power, protect us, or any Man 
againſt the Law? And are not the Laws of the 
Land a fufficient Security and Protection to all 
Men? And where no Man is above the Law, has 
any Man ought to fear but the Eikects of his own 
Crimes and Miſdemeanours ? Let it never be a Que- 
ſtion amongſt us, (as it was in Roe, when An- 
thony and Otavins ſtruggled for Power) who is to 


be our Maſter? our — us ſay with Brutus in his 


Letter to Cicero (the Great, the Excellent, the In- 
comparable Brulus) We, laid he, will beve no Ma- 
ſter, nor know any ers ior but the Law, and the 
Law ought to be above al) Men. 

Does it not then concern us highly to be wary 


and upon our Guard, againſt the Ifforts of Party? 


There is a bewitching Spirit in it, catching and 
ſpreading like a Contagion, puſhing; us headlorig; 
like Men poſſeſt; Ougnt we not to be cautious? ? 


Ought we not to ily from Party- infection, as we 
would from a malignant and raging Fever? For 
theſe who are infected with it, fly the Sober and 
the Sound, ly every proper Advice, and all Re- 
medlies, they herd and converſe only with one a- 
nother, grow worle and worle, madder and madder, 
delighting to be fo, traducing and inveighing a- 
gainſt all that are not equally mad with themſelves, 
and even againſt thoſe who are not mad at all; 
and I muit ſubmit to you, and every ſober Man 
amongſt us, if this is not the Caſe of tie Author 
of thele Addrefles, who aflerts notorious Falſhoods, 
as undeniable Truths, and with ſuch Conlſidence, 
a5 if he believed them: He ſeems indeed to be ſo 
much under the ee = of Paſſion, that I ve- 
rily think he docs believe them, and is angry, deſ- 
_ perately angry, and enraged at us, who will not 
fixallow them without Examination. 

Ought we not to take Example from fatal Ex- 
perience? Fave not many free and independent 
States and Cities, by ſuch deceitful Arts as theſe, 
been involved in Confuſion and Diſorder, expoſed 
to Rapine and Bloodſhed, which has ſometimes 
terminated in an utter Extinction of all civil Liber- 
ty? Can any Man who ſpeaks to the Paſſions, any 
Man who would inflame us, have a good Deſign ? 
Has not this bcen the conſtant Method, the unva- 
ried Practice, whereby many free States and Cities 
have been undone ? The People are firſt inflamed, 


by the ſpecious Cry of Patriots, the moſt virtuous, 


the moſt able, and the moſt worthy Citizens are 
traduced and ruined ; and when theſe real Patrons 

and Guardians of publick Liberty, are removed by 
Death, Biniſhment, or by popular Rage and Fury, 


then the un wary and dcluded Multitude, who have 


been 


e 1 1 as 


1 
been decoyed to make a Sacrifice of their beſt 
Friends by their worſt Enemies, pay dear for their 
Credulity and ill. placed Confidence, when they 
find themſelves under the Government of a violent 
Faction, then they diſcover their Error, but then 
tis too late; their Complaints then {ſerve only to 
make them more miſerable, by the melancholy 
Reflection, that they themſelves have been the un- 
happy and deluded Inſtruments of their own Un- 
ding. 
The antient free States of Greece, and the more 


modern free States of 1:aly, abound with Inſtances 


of this Sort; and indeed, we have a melancholy 
Inſtance of it in our own Country; who cried ſo 
loud for Liberty in the Reign of King Charles I. as 
thoſe very Men who arttully traduced, and (by 
cajoling and impoſing upon the People) at laſt rui- 
ned and deſtroyed the real Patrons of Liberty, and 
placed themſelves above all Law, and trampled up- 
on all Liberty ? 

It is therefore ſubmitted to your cool and ſerious 


Conſideration, my good Friends and Neighbours, 


Whether theſe Addrefſes are calculated to inform, 


or to inflame the People, and to increaſe their Diſ- 


ſatisfaction with every publick Meaſure, whether 
right or wrong? If they have not (at leaſt) the 
Appearance of the Sceds of Sedition and Diſſaffec- 
tion, plainly intended to alienate our Affections 
from the preſent Adminiſtration, and to endanger 
our happy free Conſtitution ? If they are not calcu- 
lated to create civil Diſcord and Diſſention amongſt 
us Citizens, to diſturb our Peace and Tranquility, 
to ſour and imbitter us againſt one another, by re- 
preſenting us as Enemies and Betrayers of one ano- 
ther, to deſtroy that focial Love, Friendſhip, Har- 

mony, 


mony and good Neighbourhood, upon which our 
Peace, Happineſs and ſocial Comfort depends? 
Theſe Papers ſet out with loud Complaints of 
Maladminiſtration and Miſmanagements, of mi- 
niſterial Blunders, miniſterial Corruption, miniſteri— 
al Inſluencc, Sr. for no leis than 20 Years together, 
whereby th Nation ia ſaid to be ruined and undone; 
and indeed, had this heavy Charge been true in 
any Degrec, we muſt have been undone in much 
Iefs Time than 20 Ycars; had thoſe now at the 
Helm of publick Affairs been ſo weak, and fo very 
wicked as this and fuch other Libellers, have re- 
preſented them to be, I think it is morally impoſ- 
fible for them, or for any Men (ſuch as by the 
loud Cries of Faction they have been called) to 
have continued one Year, much leſs 20 Years in 
the Adnuniftration. 
Ic is very «difficult for us to form any juſt Opini- 
ons of the Conduct of Men acting in thoſe high 
Stations : Overt Acts all Men may know ; but the 


real Springs and Motives of theſe Actions, rarely 


are, rarely ought, ever to be known; and by theſe 


alone, compared with the Situation and Circum- 


ſtances of Affairs, at the Time when any Meaſure 
is taken, is the Gaodneis or Badneſs, the Wiſdom 
or Weakneſgs of any Meaſure to be determined; 
neither are the juſt and real Characters of Men ac- 
ting in high Stations, uſually well known during 
their natural Lives, at leaſt during their Admini- 


ſtration, their Actions and Motives being for the 


moſt Part repreſented to us in falſe Colours, either 
thro* a magnifying Glaſs, highly exaggerated, by 


 Fawning, Flattery, and fulſom Panegyrick, or 
. reflected thro? the falſe Medium of Envy or Malice, 


whereby 


"al 
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whereby the moſt commendable Actions are repre- 
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ſented as the blackeſt Crimes. 

The Characters of ſuch Men, are beſt known, 
when they are retired, baniſhed or dead; their 
Credit, which while they lived and acted, was 
cruſhed with the violent Weight of Oppoiition, 
and blackned by continual Slander and Libels, arc 
then revived ; and he who was the molt decryed 
Miniſter in his own Time, may be quoted and ap— 


pere in future Times, 


iniſters. 


as a Pattern to all 


This was the Lot of the great Lord Burleigb, the 
honeſt Claremlon, and of the laſt great and-excel- 


lent Miniſter, the Lord Gz@9/phin. 


No Miniſters were more run down than theſe 
once were, none ever more violently oppoſed, or 
more the Butt of bitter 1:bels, and popular Re- 

roach ; but ſoon after their Dearth, the FL mour 
of Detraction and Slander againit them began to 
ſubſide, and their own Innocence and Merit at laſt 
retrieved to theſe Miniſters their true Characters; 


agree now in praiſing them. 
now abuſed, nor ſo much as blamed tor having ac- 
quired a great Eſtate, tho* it ſeems it anſwers a 
Parpoſe, to extol Lord Godolnbin tor neglecting it. 
Should we not then, in Juſtice to ourſelves, and 
to all Men, remember how thele great Men were 
abuſed; ought we not to take Warning, and not 
be over- haſty to judge and ceniure living Miniſters, 
whoſe Cauſe, whoſe Characters and Abilities, may 
(for ought we can with Truth and Certainty know) 
be as good as theirs; and let us beware of being 


ever led by 


Bat 


and all Parties, even thoſe who agree in little elſc, 
Lord Burleigh is not 


popular Clamour, that is raiſed by che 
_ herce Declamations of Libellers. 


Our 


\ 
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Our Addreſſer is not ſatisfied with defaming the 


Miniſters only. The whole Legiſlature, (if the 
Legiſlature conſiſts in a Majority of the Members 
of both Houſes of Parliament, as, I belicve, he and 
all Men will agree with me that it does) meet with 
no better Treatment from him ; nay with worſe, 
he calls them, P. 7. A Lift of V--ers, &c. Men 
of ſuch a Stamp, that would not ſcruple to vote 
© us, like a conquered People, to pay Tribute to 
* any Monarch under the Sun, provided their 
Aſſent was only purchaſed by a large Hire.“ 
One would have thought, that ſuch heavy Ac- 
cuſations, would have been ſupported with ſome 
Colour of Evidence; but it is enough with our Au- 
thor, that he himſelf believes, or appears to believe, 
that every Thing he is pleaſed to aſſert with Con- 
fidence is true; and he imagines, that we believe 
them as well as he, becauſe, perhaps, ſuch Things 


have been before ſaid in the Craftſmen, Common 


Senſe, and ſuch like defamatory Libels, and are in- 
deed ſufficient Evidence with the prejudiced and 
prepoſſeſt. bY 
Incendiaries need prove nothing; they need only 
to aver and miſrepreſent confidently. Be their Af- 
ertions ever ſo bold and ſtrange, be their Miſrepre- 
ſentations ever ſo monſtrous, there will be always 
ſome, indeed often too many, ready to believe 
them, and to take all they ſay for true, and to be 
ſet forth with Candour. - | 
It requires great Ingenuity and Probity to lead 


and direct the Vulgar, under which Name, all the 


Ignorant and ill informed, of whatever Quality or 


Station, are comprehended, partial Men, heated by 
re of all other 
- - 


Paſion, Diſguſt, or Diſappointment, 


2 


the moſt unfit for this Task; and yet ſuch are the 
Mien who generally undertake it. 
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Thus the Multitude, inſtead of being well and 
juſtly informed, are generally groſly miſled and 
abuſed, ſo as not to perceive the plaineſt Truth on 
one Side, and yet to believe the moſt incredible 
Falſhood on the other ; whilſt they are obſtinately 
blind under ſuch Deluſion, following implicitely, 
and railing at random; they then imagine and pre- 
ſume that they ſee moſt clearly, and that they judge 


moſt fairly: Are they, in ſuch a Situation, fit to 


judge of any Matter of State, when they are al 
ready prepoſſeſt againſt it? 

Was not this evident from the Opinions of all, 
who were under the Influence of Party-Prepoſſeſſi- 
on, with regard to the late Convention ſo much 
decried ? Was it not much more cenſured and 
condemned before any one knew what it contain- 
ed, than after it was publiſhed to the World? For 
till then, every one, thus prepoſſeſſed, was like our 
Author, at Liberty to imagine it to be what he 
pleaſed, and to pronounce Sentence accordingly. 
But 

I ſhall meddle no farther with Matters that are 
beyond my Reach, than to make this one ſhort 
Obſervation, That it is a moſt wicked Thing, in 
any Man, to praiſe or condemn publick Mealures, 


not for being good or bad, but merely as they are 


eſpouſed or oppoſed by this Man or Yother. This 
is a terrible Spirit, and has as bad a Tendency : 
For then the Contention is not for ſaving or ferv- 


y ing the Publick, but for being Maſters of the Pub- 
lic 


by oppoſing and cruſhing, or for advancing 
particular Perſons, 


C Our 
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Our Addreſſer ſeems to ſatisfy himſelf, and has, 
no doubt, ſatisfied others, who are as deeply en- 
gaged in the Party, who avowedly ſtate themſelves 
in Oppoſition to the preſent Adminiſtration, and to 
every pablick Meaſure, good or bad, that is taken 
by thoſe in it; and who are as throughly prejudiced 
and prepoſſe{t in Favours of the Party, as he ſeems 
to be himſelf; that he has fully proved all his Accu- 
fations by his bold and confident Aſſertions: For I 
do not obſerve, that he offers any other Kind of 
Evidence; he not only takes it for granted, that 
our Liberties are in danger of being Joſt, and our 
happy Conſtitution of being ſubverted, by mini- 
ſterial Influence, by Corruption and ſlaviſn Com- 
"gre Sc. But gocs even farther, and proves 

y his on Aſſertion, that our Liberties are al- 
ready loſt, and our Conſtitution already deſtroycd; 


? 


thus the ſmooth Face of the Law (ſays he) appears, 


but underneath it the moſt deteſtable Tyranny. 
This is very contrary to Mr. Lock's Definition of 
Tyranny, and is indeed directly contrary to the 
Idea that all Mankind have of it. Tyranny (fays 
Mr. Lk) begins where the Law ends; and ſure- 
ly no two Oppoſites on the Earth are more incom- 
patible than Law and Tyranny. I admit, that 
both Law and Liberty may be abuſed 3 and I ſub- 
mit to you, if our Author, by his Addreſſes, has 
not fully proved this Abuſe upon himſelf, 

After our Author, in his fair Way of Trial, has 
condemned the M-—- fter, and the whole Le- 
giflature, (A leaſt the Majority of it) and pronoun- 
ced Sentence upon them as Traitors and Enemies 
to the Publick ; he then attempts to blacken and 
deſtroy the Character (fo far as a Character can be 
hurt by Calumny and Slander) of a Perſon of high 


Rank 
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Rank and Staion; a Perſon no leſs remarkably 
eminent for his great Genius, his great natural En- 
dowments, great Abilities, and ſhining Accom- 
pliſhments, than he is by his Birth: But ſuch Cha- 
racters as his is, are ſecure, and removed far beyond 
the Reach of all ſuch impotent Malice. 
All Envy and Malice is founded upon a confeſt 
Want of Worth in the envious and malicious; Per— 
ſons of great Ambition and little Merit cannot come 
up to the Height of thoſe who excell them in every 
good and great Quality; they therefore gratify 
their own Pride and Vanity, in attempting to bring 
down, by the baſe and unfair Means of Calumny 
and Detraction, the exalted Character of the moſt 
deſerving. 

When cur Author has, in his own Imagination, 
made this great Man's Character as black as he 
(no doubt) wiſhes it to be, he is then pleaſed to 
inveigh againſt him with great Bitterneſs; and to 
repreſent him as an Enemy, as the worſt Enemy 
to this City; altho' thoſe of the better Sort of our 
Inhabitants have always been of Opinion, that this 
great Man (whom he calls a jobbing P — r) and 
all his Family, always were, and ſtill are the beſt 
Friends that ever this City jound in any Subjects 
whatſomever; then taking all theſe for data, and 
as granted, that this Man is our open and profeſ- 
{ed Enemy, he labours, with great Earneſtneſs, to 
convince us, that he 1s, of all others, the moſt 
unfit Man to direct us, or to be truſted by us. In 
this I agree with him, becauſe I carry this Point 
a little further than perhaps our Author and his 
Party think fit (in Conſiſtency with the preſent 
Schemes which they have formed to withdraw us 
from our preſent State of Independency) to agree 

; C 2 to. 


to. I hope, every Man, who has the Honour 
and reall Intereſt of this City at Heart, is of the 
fame Qpinion with me, that if we would preſerve 
our Independency and Freedom of Elections from 
every foreign, from every undue Influence, we ought 
to take our Directions from no Man, be he ever 
ſo great, that in thoſe Matters we ought to put 
Truſt in no Man, who may have any Intereſt dif- 
ferent from ours, or whoſe Intereſt may, in ſome 
Events, be inconſiſtent with ours; and that we 
ought to truſt our own Reaſon only: Reaſon, weak 
and fallible as it is, is the beſt Guide we can have; 
others may have an Intereſt in deceiving us, but 
ſurely we can have none in deceiving ourſelves. And 
it muſt be ſubmitted to you, Fellow Citizens, 
Whether Perſons of ſuch a Temper and Diſpoſiti- 
on as our Author ſeems to be in at preſent, Per- 
ſons of ſtrong and violent Paſſions, who are ſo 
pably prepoſſeſt with Party-prejudice, are not, of 
all Men, the moſt unfit to direct us, and of all 
Men the leaſt to be truſted. 

Warm and paſſionate Councils, always produce 
raſh and violent Meaſures ; and raſh Meaſures are 
evcr dangerous, too often fatally ſo. 

It is to me a little ſurpriſing, that this Addreſſer, 
who takes upon him with ſo much Freedom to 
adviſe and direct us, in thoſe Matters of the greateſt 
Weight and Moment, to infotm us of the original 
Model of Government, and fundamental Plan 
contrived by our Anceſtors, for ſecuring Liberty to 
themſelves and to us, and of the vile Means Ar 
deſtructive Meaſures taken by thoſe in the preſent 
Adminiſtration to ſubvert it, ſhould himſelf be fo 
very ill informed in theſe Matters, as to be 1gno- 
rant of thelc publick Laws, (now an n Pa 5 
0 
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of our Conſtitution) that have heen long ſince made 


to ſecure it; thoſe Laws of Limitation that have, 
with great Wiſdom and Forecaſt, been contrived 
by our Anceſtors, to ſecure the Freedom and Inde- 


pendency of Parliament, from all undue Influence 
of the Crown; and to prevent and guard them 
from thole very Dangers, that are now {ſo loudly 


| founded in our Ears by this Author and his Party 


to alarm us; Dangers, which before the paſſing of 
theſe Acts were real; but now, we hope, they are 
only imaginary and feigned, with a View to ter- 
rify us with imaginary Danger, to miſlead us into 
lome raſh Meaſure, that may plunge us into real 
Danger; a Meaſure, that by its fatal Conſequen- 
ces, may in Time give ſuch a Blow to our Conſti- 
tution, as may by its Effects totally ſubvert and 
deſtroy it, by deſtroying that juſt Balance and 
Equilibrium of Power, now wiſely eſtabliſh'd, for 
ſecuring the Prerogative of the Crown, and the 
Rights of the People; upon the Preſervation where. 
of, our preſent and future Happineſs and Security 
ſo much depends; for our Author is pleaſed to 
aſſert, and to aſſert it roundly, as a Fact not to 
be controverted. Page 8th, his Words are; 
That the only Reaſon to which that Evil is to 
*© beaſcribed, (ſpeaking of the Danger of a mini- 
& terial Influence) is the exorbitant Number of 
*© Pl—men in the Houſe of Cons; the prime 
** Mi—ſter erects Places at Pleaſure, and every 
Place is the Price of a Man's Conſcience," 
(well aſſerted, aud as well proved) By this 
Means he ſecures to himſelf an undoubted Ma- 
©? jority, and Conventions, Pl —men, Taxes, c. 
are pin'd down by Law on an oppreſſed People.“ 
I wiſh he had alſo told us where this Law is to be 


found, Does 


(622) 

Does he not know what Kind of Office- bearers 
are excluded, that all thoſe, upon whom the Crown 
or the Miniſters of State could be ſuppoſed to have 
any Influence, have been long ſince diſabled from 


ſitting in Parliament, by the Act for Limitation of 


the Crown, Charles II. and by the Statutes 12th 
and 13th of King William III! 4 And does he not 
know, that by the lateſt Statute upon this Subject, 
Statute 4/9 and 570 Anz, it is amongſt other 


Things provided and enacted, ** That no Perſon's 


e emoying any Penſion from the Crown, or poſ- 
* ſeſſing any Place or Imployment, that ſhall be 
& created after the paſſing of that Act, ) ſhall be cap- 
able of having a Seat in Parliament.“ How 
well then does he prove this criminal Accuſation, 
The prime Mi — ſter creates Pl - es at Pleaſure, 
and every Place is the Price of a Man's Conſcience? 
Does our Author really know nothing of theſe 
Laws? Or does he rely fo much upon our Igno- 
rance and Credulity, and upon his own Skill, in 
proving (by a bold Aſſertion) whatever he pleaſes 
to prove, to miſlead us into thoſe Snares, which 
his Party may have laid to catch us ? Can we look 
upon this in any othet Light, than as ſome Party- 
device to abuſe us? A factious Cry, not unlike 
that ſenſeleſ Cry that was raiſed by a moſt pernicious 
Faction, towards the latter End of the Reign of 
Queen Anne, Toe Churth in Danger, at a Time 
when it was never leſs in Danger ; and yet the 
whole Nation was ſo much deluded, I may ſay be- 
witched and infatuated, by that imaginary Danger, 
that they ran Hea adlong upon their own Ruin, by 
ruining the beſt and the ableſt Miniſters that ever 
ſerved the Crown, 

By 


have allowed theſe able and faithful Miniſters 


— — 
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Zy this Party-Engine, the Leaders of that Facti- 
on got themſelves into Power; and we may all re- 
member in what Manner they uſed, or rather 
abuſed Power; we may remember the Laus that 
ſt under their Adminiſtration to reſtrain Liberty 
of Conſcience, and which ſtruck at the civil Liber- 
ties of all Men, that did not liſt in the Party; 
That great and uſeful Body of Men, the Diſſenters 


in England, felt the heavy Weight of their op- 
preſſive Hand. 


Had this been all the Miſchief they did, we 
ſhould have had but ſmall Reaſon to complain; 
becauſe all thofe Grievances and illegal Wrongs 
were redreſt by the ſucceeding Adminiſtration, when 
the People had Time to cool, when they became 


| ſenſible of their Error by the Effects of it, and re- 


turned again to the Ule of their Reaſon ; but 
alas, how ſenfibly do we feel the Smart of 
that deadly Blow they gave to our National 
Wealth and Power, when to ſecure themſelves 
in the Poſſeſſion of Power thus artfully ac- 
quired by Party-craft, they put a ſhamful End 
to the moſt glorious and the moſt ſucceſsful War 


that ever this Nation was engaged in, by an in- 


glorious and moſt diſadvantageous Peace; a Peace 
that at once robbed us of all the Fruits we ſhould 
have reaped by thoſe Victories purchaſed at an im- 
menſe Expence of national Blood and Treaſure. 
Victories, which, if rightly improved, might have 
ſecured to us, and to lateſt Poſterity, national 
Wealth and Power, and Securicy to the Nation 
from every foreign Inſult ; theſe are the Fruits 
we ſhould have reaped ; theſe the national Ad- 


vantages we ſhould in all human Probability have 


gained by that War, had we been wiſe enough to 
who 


2 i 
who began it, to have brought it to a Concluſion: 
But by the fatal Effects of the Engines of Faction, 
upon our own Credulity, all our juſt Hopes and Ex- 
pectations were blaſted; and ſhall we allow our- 
ſelves to be again dup'd and deceived by Party- 
deceit of a like Nature ? Is not the Ring-leader of 
that Faction, that publick Traitor +, a true Party- 
man, neither to be bound or obliged by any Ties 
of Honour or Gratitude,. the-moſt buſy of all Men, 
at the Head of the preſent Oppoſition ? Shall we 
be again miſled by thoſe very Men; or by any 
Man, however worthy and deſerving, if they are 
angry, heated by Diſguſt or Diſappointment, and 


acted by Paſſion, Prepoſſeſſion or Prejudice. 


This was no Convention, no Preliminary, in or- 
der to a definitive Treaty, but a Treaty finiſhed and 
concluded]; the true and real Cauſe of all theſe natio- 


nal 1lls, we ever ſince with great Reaſon complained 


of ; the genuine Source, from whence moſt of the 
Differences we have ſince had with other Nations 
have flowed ; the fatal Effects of this Treaty are 
too univerſally felt, as well as known, to need to 
be longer inſiſted upon. | Gs 

The next Topick our Author is pleaſed to de- 
claim from, is the Conſtitution of the City of Lon- 
don, which according to his Account of it, “Is 
« ſecured againſt the Attempts of deſigning Ma- 
& giſtrates, and in that Reſpect highly preferable 
* to ours, Sc.“ Here he ſhows as little Know- 
ledge of political Conſtitutions of our two Metrapo- 
litan Cities, as he does of our preſent happy and 
well framed Conſtitution of Government ; our 
common Council conſiſts indeed of no more than 
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In 


and removed from the Council every Year. 


Mayor (indeed annually choſen, but out of the Body 


of Aldermen ;) the Court of Aldermen is a per- 


manent Body that is never changed, and it has a 
Negative upon the Common Council, and none of 
theſe Magiſtrates, when a Vacancy happens, are 
"choſen by the Common Council. It is true, that 
the common Council-men of each Ward are annual- 
1y choſen by the Livery-men of the Ward: But it 
is no leſs true, that in Fact-rheſe are rarely or never 
changed. Had our Author been acquainted with 
Vie Circumſtances of the Citizens of Landen, he 
would have known this, and che Reaton why it 1s 


Thoſe great Magiſtrates, the Aldermen of Loy- 
on, conſiſt of the greateſt, the moſt eminent, and 
the moſt wealthy Citizens, Men of the moſt ex- 
tenſive Trade, remarkable for Experience in Buſi- 
neſs; but the Common Council Men, are Perſons 
of a very different Character; theſe are for the moft 
Part Tradeſmen of a lower Rank : And as the Of- 
fice 1s attended with no Power, and with too great 
Avocations from one's private Buſineſs, the moſt 
conſiderable Dealers in every Ward, are at great 
ins to avoid being choſen ; and the ſame Per- 
ſons who have a Turn for Clubs and Cabals, are 
moſt always continued. 
The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Mcmbers of 
rliament are choſen by a Poll of the whole Livery- 
men ; but by far the greater Number of the Inha- 
tants, and thoſe too, the moſt conſiderable Dealers, 
D ars 
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bers, but above one Half of that 
Number, muſt, by our Conſtitution, be changed 


London there are no Magiſtrates, but Twenty ſix 
Aldermen, who are all for Life, and the Lord 


who began it, to have brought it to a Concluſion: T 
But by the fatal Effects of the Engines of Faction, N 
upon our on Credulity, all our juſt Hopes and Ex- 
pectations were blaſted; and ſhall we allow our- 
ſelves to be again dup'd and deceived by Party- 
deceit of a like Nature ? Is not the Ring-leader of 
that Faction, that publick Traitor +, a true Party-; 
man, neither to be bound or obliged by any Ties / 
of Honour or Gratitude,. the moſt buſy of all Men, 
at the Head of the preſent Oppoſition ? Shall we 
be again miſled by thoſe very Men; or by any 
Man, however worthy and deſerving, if they arc 
angry, heated by Diſguſt or Diſappointment, and 
acted by Paſſion, Prepoſſeſſion or Prejudice. | 
This was no Convention, no Preliminary, in or- 
der to a definitive Treaty, but a Treaty finiſhed and 
concluded; the true and real Cauſe of all theſe natio- 
nal Ills, we ever ſince with great Reaſon complained 
of ; the genuine Source, from whence moſt of the 
Differences we have ſince had with other Nations 
have flowed ; the fatal Effects of this Treaty are 
too univerſally felt, as well as known, to need to 
be longer inſiſted upon. | | 
The next Topick our Author is pleaſed to de- 
elaim from, is the Conſtitution of the City of Lon- 
don, which according to his Account of it, “Is 
<« ſecured againſt the Attempts of deſigning Ma- 
* oiſtrates, and in that Reſpect highly preferable 
4 to ours, Sc.“ Here he ſhows as little Know- 
ledge of political Conſtitutions of our two Metrapo- 
litan Cities, as he does of our preſent happy and 
well framed Conſtitution of Government; our 
common Council conſiſts indeed of no more than 
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manent Body that is never changed, and it has a 
Negative upon the Common Council, and none of 
"theſe Magiſtrates, when a Vacancy happens, are 
choſen by the Common Council. It is true, that 
the common Council- men of each Ward are annual- 
1y choſen by the Livery-men of the Ward: But it 
& no leſs true, that in Fact theſe are rarely or never 
Changed. Had our Author been acquainted with 
te Circumſtances of the Citizens of London, he 
wan have known this, and che Reaton why it is 
| Thoſe great Magiſtrates, the Aldermen of Loy- 
don, conſiſt of the greateſt, the moſt eminent, and 
the moſt wealthy Citizens, Men of the moſt ex- 
tenſive Trade, remarkable for Experience in Buſi- 
neſs; but the Common Council Men, are Perſons 
of a very different Character; theſe are for the moft 
Part Tradeſmen of a lower Rank : And as the Of- 
fice is attended with no Power, and with too great 
Avocations from one's private Buſineſs, the moſt 
conſiderable Dealers in every Ward, are at great 
Pains to avoid being choſen ; and the fame Per- 
ſons who have a Turn for Clubs and Cabals, are 
almoſt always continued. 
_ The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Members of 
Parliament are choſen by a Poll of the whole Livery- 


men ; but by far the greater Number of the Inha- 
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are never upon the Livery : So little do the wiſe O 
Citizens of London, who prefer Induſtry and A. A 
ſiduity in the Management of their private Af. fa 
fairs, to State Politicks, ſo foreign to their Purpoſe ſe 
of Life; incline to be concerned in the Govern. N 
ment of the City. or 

Our Author ſays, Page 11th, That ninety-nine, M 
of every hundred, are amongſt us pickt out as un- ril 
fit; and for what? becauſe they are too honeſt, 10 
Sc. This, Page 15th. He calls an Excluſion from L. 
Places of Honour and Profit, altho' none of us e to 
ver heard of an Office of Profit in the Council, de 
unleſs he reckons the Allowance made to our Lord m: 
Provoſt, for his extraordinary Expence, during his an 
Continuance in Office, a Place of Profit; we all va 
know, that every other Office of Magiſtracy is wi 
attended with Expence, with great Trouble, with 99 
great Avocations from private Buſineſs, and with WI 
certain Loſs to one in his private Affairs; and af. ou 
terwards he ſays, This Excluſion is equal to Pro- Al 
* {cription and Baniſhment.“ arc 

Had this Gentleman, who takes upon him to .Co 
inform us in thoſe Matters, been rightly informed; 10 
himſelf, he would not have ſaid to us (at leaſt} 
that ninety-nine, of every hundred, were, in hs An 
Senſe, excluded: For if he had compared the Liſt tert 
who now are, and have been Magiſtrates and Mem: Bar 
bers of our Council, with the Lift of the Burgeſſs ma 
at large, and if he takes from that Liſt all the pin 
Dealers of the loweſt Form, who are, in the Opt. arc 
nion of all Mankind, unequal to any ſuch Office tor 
of publick Truſt; and takes alſo from that Liſt +. 
ſome of the firſt Rank of Burgeſſes, who, from a nel 
Prejudice of Ecucation (for 1 can impute it to no- £91 
thing elſe) are diſqualified from ſerving in thoſe of. 

Offices, 
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Offices, by their not qualifying to the Government: 
And here I cannot but regrete the Loſs our City 
ſiffers for want of the Aſſiſtance of ſuch Men to 
ſerve in theſe publick Offices of Truſt, who are 
Men of fair Characters, conſiderable Traders, Men of 
great Experience and Abilities for publick Buſineſs, 


Men of great Probity and Integrity, but neceſſa- 


rily ſet aſide, from a Scruple of Conſcience, which ought 
not, nor cannot be forced. It we likewiſe take from that 


Liſt ſeveral great Dealers, who wiſely, with regard 


to the perſonal Intereſt of themſelves and Families, 
decline ſerving in any publick Office of Truſt, that 
may divert them from their Induſtry and Aſſiduity, 
in the Proſecution and Management of their pri- 
vate Affairs; and then let him compare the Lift 
with the other, and he will find, that inſtead of 
99 of every 100, there are not 15 of every 20, 
who are not, or have not been Magiſtrates, or of 
dur common Council; and let him compare the 
Aldermen of London, and the Liſt of thoſe who now 
are, or ever have been Members of the Common 


Council of London, and he will find, that of every 


1000 of the Citizens of London, at leaſt 990 are, 
in his Senſe, excluded from Offices of publick Truſt : 
And yet they are fo far from conſidering this in the 
terrible Light, that our Author does, as equal to 
Baniſhment or Proſcription, that they think it (as 
many, but too many of our Citizens do) a Hap- 
pineſs to be freed from thoſe publick Offices, which 
arc attended with ſo ſo much Trouble and Avoca- 
tion from private Buſineſs. | 

- Our Author goes on to preſs us with great Ear- 
neſtneſs to follow the Example of the City of 
London, and propoſes the Conduct of the Citizens 
of Londen as a Pattern for our Imitation, Does 
rw D 2 he 
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he imagine, that we are ſo much Strangers to the 


World, and to the common Affairs of Life, as 
not to know, that the Tools of Faction carry on 
its pernicious Deſigns, by the ſame Means every 
where? And if Party-Intrigues are at London con- 
ducicd with leſs Heat and Rancour than here ; yet 
they are managed with much more Skill and Ad- 
dre's? Do we not know that the Deſigns of Facti- 
on always make their firſt Appearance neareſt to 
the Scene of Action ; and that every Party-Cry was 
firſt raiſed in London, and then founded loudly thro? 
the Land, by the uncertain Voice of common 
Fame, as the Voice of the City of London? Was 
not that fooliſh Cry, that produced ſo much Mi- 
chief; The Church in danger, firſt raiſed at London! 
and the bold and deſigning Faction, always regard- 
lels of Truth, paſt it as the Voice of London, and 
thereby the whole Nation was deceived and infatu- 
ated, by the Authority, by the Example, and by 
the Influence of London. Juſt io our Author would 
now paſs upon us a factious Cry, The State in dan- 
ger, a Cry that plainly ſpeaks the Voice of Faction, 
as the unanimous Voice of the City of London, of 
whom the far greater and better Part never intereſt- 
ed themſelves in Party-Matters; thoſe Men are 
too wife, their Time is much better employed in 
honelt Induſtry ; the only Means whereby private 
Wealth, which is the Source of all publick Wealth 
and national Power, is acquired ; fuch Men will 
never countenance any Meaſure to diſtreſs a Go- 
vernment, whereby private Property, which is the 

Fruit of Induitry, is fo ablolutely well ſecured. 
How inconſiſtent is our Author with himſelf ? 
He ſirſt labours with great Anxiety to determine us 
to preſerve our Independency; and I hope we ſhall 
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never be ſo far miſled, never fo groſly abuſed or 
infatuated, by any Skill or Party-Craft and Con- 
trivance, be it ever ſo well diſguiſed, as to be 
made the Tools to undo ourſelves in parting with 
it, or giving it up into any Hands whatloever. 
He is at great Pains to perſwade us to take no fo- 


reign Advice, no foreign Directions, eſpecially 


from one Perſon (who, I am afraid, he ſuſpects 
has ſometime or other given us Advice, that has 
defcated his Favourite Party-Schemes, hinc illæ la- 
chryme) and then with the very ſame Breath, is 
pleaſed to exhort us with no leſs Earneſtneſs, in a 
Manner to give up our Independency, by giving 
up our Right to private Judgment, by giving up 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of our Reaſon, and preſſes us 
to take our Directions from, we don't know whom, 
to frame our Meaſures by an Example, we do not 
know what, from vague and uncertain Reports, 


publiſh'd in News Papers, and in factious and de- 
famatory Libels. 


Ought Men, in a State of Freedom and Inde- 
pendency, Men of Common Senſe and Reaſon, to 
form their Notions, or take their Meaſures from 
the Authority or Opinions of others? Ought not 
every Meaſure to ſtand upon its own Legs, to be 
examined and tried by its own Merit, and to be 
approved or rejected, as it appears upon a fair and 
impartial Diſcuſſion, to be good or bad in itſelf ? 
Or ought we for once to gratify our Author's pee- 
viſh Humour? and becaule he deſires it, ſhall we 
give up the free Uſe and Exerciſe of our rationa! 
Faculties, to follow blindly and implicitely the O- 
pinions of News Writers, and ſuch like Publiſhers 
of publick Slander ? Is this to be free? Is this to 
be independent? Does this Suit with the Character 


of 
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of any Man of common Senſe, or common Ho- 
neſty? 

Our Author, to induce us to follow his Directi- 
ons in thoſe Matters, tells us, P. 23. That they 
* (the Citizens of London) ſet a noble Example to 
the reſt of the Nation, and immediately began 


« to reform themſelves, &c.” I ſuppoſe he means, 
that Reformation which was ſo highly extolled in 
one of the Papers, intituled, Common Senſe, and re- 
commended there as a Pattern to the Legiſlature, a 
Reformation indeed highly laudable, had it taken 
Effect; but to the great Diſhonour of the C—n 
C I (now exiſting of a Set of Man, whoſe Ex- 
ample our Author would have us to follow in all 
Things) it miſcarried moſt ſnamefully; The Caſe 
was, (ſeeing our Author touches it ſo very ſlightly) 
That the preſent C g Cr, had in Con- 
cert with ſeveral other Tradeſmen, M rs of 
the C-——n C-— 1], entered into a Combination 
to enrich themſelves at the publick Expence of the 
City, by making a Jobb of that great Work now 
carrying on, the Lord Mayor's Houſe. This Com- 
bination was detected; and altho? theſe J-—rs were 
ſupported by a great Majority in the C——n 
CI, yet ſo very black and criminal did their 
Deſigns appear to be in the Eyes of all Men, that 
none of their Friends had the Aſſurance to ſay one 
Word in their Juſtification; and in order to pre- 


vent the bad Effects of ſuch vile and interetted |, 
Practices for the future, a Motion was made, and 


unanimouſly agreed to, to prepare and bring in a 
Bill, to diſable every Member of the Common 


Council from being imployed, or any Ways con- 
cerned in this, or any other publick Works carried. 
on at the City's Expence; and twelve Perſons were 
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accordingly named, to prepare and bring in this 
Bill ; But what was the Iſſue? After ſeveral Delays 
the Bill was at laſt brought in, and read a firſt and 


ſecond Time; and when the Queſtion was put to 
commit it, that Queſtion (to the Aſtoniſhment of 
every honeſt Man) paſt in the Negative, without 
any Debate, by a great Majority, and Seven of the 
Twelve, who brought it in, were of that Number. 
No Man had Occaſion to open his Mouth, in 
favour of a Meaſure in itſelf ſo juſt and Praiſe-wor- 
thy; nor could any honeſt Man harbour in his own 
| Breaſt the leaſt Suſpicion, that ſo many Perſons, 
who, by their Silence, ſeemed to join in the gene- 
ral Approbation of a Meaſure fo highly commen- 
dable, and fo well calculated to ſecure the publick 
"Trealture of the City from private Spoils, would b 
their negative Voice have defeated it. 
Is this the Reformation our Author propoſes as 
a Pattern for our Imitation? Are theſe likely to 
be the Men, who are to purge their Councils from 
intereſted Dependants, Jobbers and Place men? 
Then our Author goes on to tel] us, the City 
of London went ſo far, as to ſet aſide a Gentleman, 
whoſe Turn it was to have the Chair, for no other 


Reaſon, but on Account of his being a Conventioner 


(and we ſhall examine by and by, how far this 
Word ought to be uſed, in our Author's Senſe, as 
dur Epithet of Diſgrace and Infamy) but does he 
know the real Motives, the true Reaſons, that i- 


duced the Livery-men to this Meaſure? If he had 


and had it been for his Purpoſe to ſpeak them out, 
he might have told us, that was the ſmalleſt Rea- 
fon ; but in thoſe Parts, Perſons are more tender of 
private Characters, than our Author ſeems to be z 
Herefore all this ſeems to be only deſigned by our 
Author, 


„ 


Author, to pave his Way to his main Point in 


View); to labour the grand Deſign of the Party; to 
determine us to compliment them with our Voices, 
to chuſe for our Repreſentative in the next Parlia- 


ment ſome Perſon more for the Purpoſes of Party, 


than our preſent Member is, whom, in due Time, 
ſome great Man (I ſuppoſe) is to name for us, to 


ſatisfy the World, that they have brought us into 
a State of Freedom and Independence. 


It is now about 30 Years ago ſince the Nation 


was dup'd, by the Cry of a Party, when ſo many 
Corporations over the whole Iſland were miſled, by 


the pernicious Example then ſet them by the great 
City of London; to chute ſuch Members to ſerve in 


Parliament, as would, in all Likelihood, have 


compleated our Ruin, had not Providence interpo- gt 


ſed to deliver us from the threatened Deſtruction, 


by the Acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family, un- 
der whoſe anſpicious Government, our Civil and 


Sacred Rights, our Laws and Liberties, and every 


Thing that is near and dear to us, as Men and Chri- 
ſtians, are effectually ſecured to us; And are we 
again to liſten to the Sren's Voice? Are we to ex- 
pect better Treatment from the Faction now, than 


we met with from its Predeceſſors? Can the Leo- 
pard change his Spots, or the Blackamoor his Co- 
lour, Sc? Let them but once get into Power, 
then *twill be too late to ſay we have been deceived, 
we may then complain, but all ſuch Complaints 
will be in vain, But 

I hope the Temper of theſe Times is not yet ſo 
bad, as was the Temper of the Times in the_Year 
1710, Where the whole Nation ſeemed to be in a 


© ca 


and ] 


Calenture : Should we allow ourſelves to be workt duct 
up into ſuch another Ferment, where is Reaſon ? 


or 


and 
every 


Chri- In 1710, the Party cry, The Church in Danger, 
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ower, 


er what is that boaſted Characteriſtick of Huma- 


ity, when People run mad, and by their Actions 
roclaim, that they have none ? People incenſed, 


-and under the Influence of Paſſion, deal in Anti- 
pathies, and arc governed by them: Whatever 


they judge will gricve their ſuppoſed Enemies, 


they will do at the Risk of their own Deſtruction, 
and fo run headlong into Slavery, full and loud 


with the Cry of Liberty. This is a moſt melan- 


cholly Reflection, how eaſily Men are thrown in- 
to a Rage, and then how readily into civil Wars, 
"Which commonly end in eternal Chains. 
Was our Fate 100 Years ago, when the Nation 
"was leized with Madneſs of various Kinds. 
indeed be admitted, that' then we had Reaſon to 


This 
It muſt 


take Arms in Defence of Law and Liberty ; but 


now we have none; and if our preſent Ferment 


ſhall be proportioned to the Cauſe of it, it muſt 
ſubſide without any National Prejudice. How 
happy would it be for the World, it Men were as 
elily informed, as they are infatuated ? 


was of itſelf ſufficient to hurry us on to be ſubſer- 


vient to all the Deſigns of the Party, to veſt them 
with a Power to undo us: For I do not remember, 


that any private Characters were then attack'd 


© carry their Ends; but our Author ſeems to be 


diffident, that the Cry now raiſed of the Danger 
eived, | 


Jaints ; 


F the State, is too ill founded to work any ſuch 
rect upon us; he therefore to induce us to fol- 
low him Blindfold to promote the Deſigns of the 


yet ſo Party, takes the Liberty to Jay upon our preſent 
Feat worthy Member, ſuch a heavy Load of Inſamy 
e 1n 2 and Reproach, and to gharge upon him a Con- 
workt duct & very criminal, that were half of his Accuta- 
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tions true, I ſhould not only agree with him, that 
this Gentleman ought never again to be choſen to 
repreſent us in Parliament, or to any Office of 
publick Truſt ; but that he ſhould alſo be ba- 
niſhed all civil Society; and indeed our Au- 
thor ſeems to mean no leſs, for he has uſed this 
Quaker did his Neighbour's 
Dog, I'll do thee no Harm Friend (ſaid the 
* Quaker) but I'll give thee a bad Name; and 
„crying out to the People, to beware of that 
mad Dog.; he hounded out the Mob upon him, 
*© who ſtoned the poor harmleſs Cur to Death.“ 

Surely our Author muſt have a very mean Opi- 


Gentleman, as the 


nion of our Underſtanding, yet a worle of our 


Honeſty and Senſe of Gratitude 3 if he imagine: 
he can deſtroy a Character ſo firmly eſtabliſht as | 


this Gentleman's is, by bold and confident Aﬀer- 
tions only, Lid he not ſerve us for near 15 Year 


together, wich very little Interruption in all the 


Offices of Magiſtracy ? And did he not in every 
publick Station of Life acquit himſelf like an able 


and honeſt Man, much to his own Honour, anc 
to the general Satisfaction and Good.-liking of al. 
our Inhabitants, which moſt juſtly procured hin 


univerſal Eſteem ? Can we forget that ſignal Ser 
vice he did us in April 1725, when in the Ab- 


lence of our then worthy Lord Provoſt, who ws 
attending the Service of Parliament; this Gentle 
man happening then to be eldeſt Magiſtrate? Car 
we forget his Behaviour on that Occaſion of Dan 
ger, with what Firmneſs, and what Intrepidig 
and Reſolution, and uncommon Preſence of Mind 
he ſuppreſſed a moſt dreadful Tumult, that threat » 
ned our Lives and Properties with Deſtry&on; + 
and at the fame Time conducted himſelf With © 5 
* 7 much 
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much Prudence aud Humanity, that the City was 
ſa ved, and the Danger prevented without any Blood- 
ſhed, and by a few, very few, {mart but neceſſary 
Examples of Severity ſeaſonably made, the City 
was ſoon (I think in three Days) reſtored to per- 
fect Peace and Tranquillity ? Nor was this Gentle- 
man's Behaviour leſs conſpicuous upon another Oe- 
caſion oſ a very different Nature from this. 
Soon after he was promored to the higheſt Ho- 
nour, which we can confer upon any Citizen ; the 


Sccurity of our Properties made it neceſſary to revive 
the Exerciſe of the Office of High Sheriff. Did not 


this Gentleman, acting in that Sphere in two ſeveral 


Trials of two notorious Houle-breakers, Trials that 


were long, and attended with much Difficulty and 


great Intricacy; acquit himſelf more like a Perſon 
bred to, and experienced in the Law, more like 
one who had been accuſtomed to preſide in a High 
Court of Juſtice, than a private Citizen of his 


Rank and Education? Was I to take Notice of 


this Gentleman's Conduct in every Station of pu- 
blick Life, wherein he has ſerved this City with 
great Fidelity, I might ſwell theſe Remarks to the 
Size of a Volumn ; I ſhall therefore make but one 
Obſervation, which conſiſts with the Knowledge 


of all thoſe who ſerved along with that Gentleman 
In the Office of Magiſtracy or Counſellors, That 
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his. Abilities appeared upon every Occaſion to be 
equal, and even ſuperior to every Task that fell to 
his Share in any publick Station. And does our 
Author imagine, that a Character fo well eſtabliſh'd, 
upon long and certain Experience, is to be de: 

ſtroyed by Calumny and Party-Clamour ? But, 
I ſhall nevertheleſs agree with our Author, that 
no paſt” Services, or former Merit, ought to be 
brought 
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brought to the Scale, to counterballance, or even 
It any Perſon 
ſhould, by his great Abilities, even ſave any great 


to alleviate any ſubſequent Crime. 


City or State from Ruin, and ſhould afterwards ; 


uſe the Credit and Popularity he had thereby acq- 
quired, for betraying that City, all his former Ser- 
he ought to be fairly 


. vices ought to be cancelled ; 
tried, adged and puniſhed, in Proportion to the 
Degree of his Crimes, withour the leaſt Regard to 
his former Merit; but then, he ought to have a 


fair Trial; and let us without Paſſion, Prejudice 


or Prepoſſeſſion, do by this Gentleman, as we 
would haye others do by us; I ſay, let him have 
a fair and impartial Trial, without Feud or Favour, 
let his Conduct be ſtrictly examined, that we may 
ſce with our Eyes open, if this Indictment, that is 
publiſh'd againſt him, has any Foundation in Truth; 
and then let us give Judgment accordingly. 

Ihe firſt Article of our Author's Impeachment, 
in the Order he has been pleaſed to lay them, is, 
That he is not only a Condentioner and Place-man, 
but one who ſtudiouſly, and with a moſt premedi- 
tate Malice, endeavoured to ſhew our Merchant- 
Company in a Light, ridiculous and abſurd, c. 
Before I go further, I do not believe our Author, 
or any Man, thinks it a Crime in any Perſon to 
hold a Place, eſpecially, if he be a Perſon of pro- 
per Abilities to diſcharge the Truſt repoſed in him 
by ſuch a Place; for if this were a Crime, then all 
and every one of the Heads and Leaders of his 
Party have been Criminals ; but we all know, that 
this Part of the Charge, irrelevant as it is, to in- 


fer any Cenſure upon any Man, is falſe as to this 


entleman, who neither has, nor ever had any 
Place from the Government; I ſuppoſe, our Au- 
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thot does not mean, his being one of the Truſtees 


for improving our National Manutactures, as a 
Place; it 1s a Place of Trutt indeed, and a Place 
attended with a good deal of Trouble, but with 


no Profit; and a Flace wherein this Gentleman has 
: . R 
done very great and good Service to his Country; 


and we all know, that this is the only Place he now 


has, or ever had ; but he goes on with the Charge 


© of this Gentleman's Miſconduct and Abule of his 


on Brethren of our Merchant-Company, from 


P. 24. to P. 25, where he fays, When he pre- 
ſented their Petition, he introduced it with a 
„ Diſcourſe, in which he informed the Houſe, that 


it was illegal, and no Deed of the Merchant- 


Company of Edinburgb, and that no Regard 


* ought on that Account to be ſhewn it.” 

This Gentleman has been very much abuſed, by 
a groſs and falſe Miſrepreſentation of his Conduct 
in this Matter; I have therefore, in common Ju- 
ſtice, which every one of us owes to our Neigh- 
bour, been at Pains to inform myſelf of the real 


Truth, as fully, and with as much Accuracy as 


poſſibly I could; and altho' this Affair was not 
tranſacted in a Corner, but in a very full Houſe, 
yet I found ſome Difficulty to be rightly informed. 
It ſeems, Petitions (which always pats in Courſe,un- 


| leſs ſome Debate ariſe upon them) are bat too little 


there was ſuch a Noiſe in the Houle, that they did 


minded by the Members; ſeverals told me, that 


not hear what our Member ſaid, others, that the 
did; but as nothing extraordinary had been faid, 


or any Debate on it, they remembered it no far- 
ther; but thoſe who attended to ir, from whom I 


» 


. 
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had the following Accouut, agreed in the Relation 
I now give you of it. 


It 
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It ſeems our Member's direct and immediate 


Conſtituents, adviſed him by an Expreſs, that this 
Petition had been agreed to, at a meeting of the 
Merchant-Company, and that two Copies of it 


had been ſent to the two honourable Perſons our 
Author is pleaſed to name, and they alſo ſent him 
& Copy of the original Charter of the Company, 


with an Excerpt of that Part, which directs, that 
every Deed of the Company ſhall be ſignified bj 


their Scal, and by the Subſcriptions of their Ma- 


ſter, of Seven or more of their Aſſiſtants, and of 


their Clerk, and adviſed him to take particular 


Notice of this, and he would ſee it was ſigned by 


the Maſter only. 

Soon after this, a Gentleman from the City de- 
livered a third Copy of this Petition to our Mem- 
ber in the Court of Requeſts, juſt as the Houſe 
was meeting, and he, without Heſitation, im- 
mediately waited upon the other Gentlemen, and 
ſettled with them the Time and Manner of pre- 
ſenting it; and as ſoon as the Houſe was full, our 


Member moved the Petition, and in his opening, 


which our Author calls a Diſcourſe, a Duty incum- 
bent upon every Member who offers a Petition; 
to open to the Houle, in the beſt Manner he can, 
the Subject-Matter of the Petition, and the Con- 
cern of the Petitioners to intereſt themſelves in it; 
our Member having fully explained the Subject- 
Matter, viz, a Complaint of the late Convention 


with Spain, as prejudicial to Trade, &c. He ac- 
quainted the Houſe, that the Petitioners were an 


incorporated Body of Merchants, Dealers in wear- ' 
ing Apparel, Sc. conſtituted by a Charter under the 
Great Seal,. and. ratified in Parliament; that by : 
their Charter every Deed of the Company. ought 


0 3 


3 
: to be ſignified by their Seal, and by the Subſcrip- 
e tions of their Maſter, of ſeven of their Aſſiſtants, 
2 (who are 12 in Number) and by the Subſcription 
| that he obſerved this Petition was 
it. only ſigned by the Maſter, and one other Perſon, 
who was not their Clerk : But, at the ſame Time, 
he acquainted the Houſe, that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the Hand-writing and Subſcription of the 
= honourable Gentleman who ſigned it, that he knew 
him to be then Maſter ; that their Clerk was then 
in his Way to London to attend an Appeal; that 
f he knew the Seal affixed to it, to be the Com- 
pany's Seal: And as this was no material Defect, 
but merely (he ſuppoſed) an Omiſſion through In- 
advertancy, he hoped the Houſe would diſpence 
with this Informality, and allow him to bring up 
the Petition, and it was accordingly brought up, 
This (by the beſt Infor- 
mation can be got) was all that paſt in this Mat- 
ter; and it is ſubmitted to you Gentlemen, if the 
Merchant-Company, or any Citizen of Edinburgh 
have any Cauſe to be offended with our Member 
for his Behaviour in this Affair; thoſe who ſent 
him Advice of it by Expreſs, may have ſome Caule 
to take it amiſs, that he ſhould ſupply, ex proprio mo- 
iu, a Defect, as a mere Informality, which poſſibly 
they might have thought was material: But ſurely 
he deſerves Thanks from the Merchant-Company, 
for ſetting to rights, that which our Author calls 
2 Miſtake of a blundering « lerk : But what moſt 
- plainly puts it beyond all Kind of Doubt, that the 
malicious Stories reported of this Gentleman, muſt 
be falſe, is, that if he, as our Author aſſerts p. 24. 
repreſented the Merchant-Company as a Mob, a Sett 
of Men, he knew not who, 
| 


of their Clerk, 


read and referred, c. 


as a Sett of Merchants 
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ſo ſtupidly ignorant, ( not to know common Senſe ; | 
would not one or other of theſe two honourable * 
Gentlemen who ſeconded his Motion have contra- 
dicted him? Would they not have taken ſome No- 
tice to the Houſe of ſuch Expreſſions fo very in- 


decent? Or, could he offer to the Houſe, as a 


Deed of the Merchant-Company, a Petition, which 


he, at the ſame Time, informed them, as our Au- 
thor aſſerts p. 35, was no Deed of the Merchant- 


Company of Edinburgh? How contradictory to 
Truth and Common Senſe are theſe inconſiſtent F* 


Aſſertions, forged by Malice to hurt Innocence? 
Had not this Gentleman done his Duty upon this 


Occaſion, had he dropt any Expreſſion that had 
the remoteſt Tendency to reflect on the Petitoners, 
or upon a Petition which he himſelf preſented, 
there were Numbers enough preſent, who having 
intereſted themſelves very warmly in the Subject- 
matter of the Petition, would not have allowed |: 
ſuch Expreſſions to paſs without ſome Obſervati- | * 
on: And, I think, I never heard it ſo much as al- 
ledged, that any Member opened his Mouth upon 
this Affair, further than in ſeconding the Motion, 


whichour own Member had made, for being allowed | ,.; 


Liberty to bring up the Petition: It is ſubmitted to 


you then, Gentlemen, to conſider, how far this Article 
of our Author's Indictment is proved, to inferr that 


wild Cenſure he concludes from it p. 35 and 36. . 
The other Articles of Accuſation, altho* blended | 
together by our Author, yet being of different 
Kinds, ought to be ſeparately examined, that we 
may determine with the greater Certainty, whe- 
ther this Gentleman ought to be blamed or praiſed | 
by us. Whether his Conduct deſerves Approbati- 
on or Cenſure, For he ſtands acculed of a _ : 

| nal | 
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nal Behaviour in Parliament, both with 13 5 


to his Duty to his Country in general, and with 


r1- Regard to his Duty to this City in particular. 

o- g Our Author admits, that for ſeveral Tear, no 
Man had a fairer Character than our preſent Mem- 
EY [4 ber, before he got into Power; our Author, in 
cl 2 Conſiſtency with his own Aſſertions, ſhould have 
= 1 rather ſaid, before our Member was removed from 


Power; for he does not ſo much as in{inuate, that 
our Member ever abuſed Power, nor docs he lay 
to his Charge any Miſdemeanour, ſo long as he 
was in any Office attended with Power. "1 dare 

4 'fay, the Party will not thank our Author for this 
ae raſh Admiſſion, he might with as much Truth, as 
115 Ihe has ſaid ſeveral criminal Things of this Gentle- 
*man, and others, have affirmed, that he never 


= bf 
— * 
On * 


wy had any Character, that he was always reputed a 
gx 77 Fool, a Knave, a dirty Tool of a Miniſter, or 
ved | ſome great Man, that his private Intereſt had been 
914 ever the ſole Motive of all his Actions, and that he 


ſhifted Sides on the very Change of the political 
bon Weather: But our Author intends this former Cha- 


nts racter as a Compliment to us, and imagines, he 
ved will ſerve the Purpoſes of his Party as well, by ſa 5 
to 2 with a ſeeming Kind of a Regrete, But alas 
ele how changed, when private Intereſt came in 
hat * Competition with the publick Good, P. 31.“ 
Jed t us then examine this Gentleman's Conduct with 
8 frier Impartiality, and try if he is really changed, 
ent end if any of the Inſtances which the Author of 
es he Addreſs has brought againſt him, of Pur poſe to 
10 now, that he has of late] preferred his own private 
— ntereſt to the publick Good, ought to be admitted 
i | s true; or if on the contrary, they are not rather 


do be rejected as utterly falſe ? the Gentleman hav- 
1 ing, 


. A ie. os. » 
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ing, in all thoſe Particulars, acted very honoura 
bly, with Integrity and Judgment. 


It is certain, that this Gentleman's former Be. 


haviour, in every publick Station, raiſed in us great 
Expectations, that he would make a good Figur 
in Parliament; that by his conſtant Attendance, 


and diligent Application to parliamentary Afﬀeairs,} 


he would ſoon come to be an uſeful Member, 
Character the more valuable, as it is but too rare; 
and that he would, upon every Occaſion, fo acquit 
himſelf, as to gain Reputation to himſelf, and re. 
flect Honour upon us. 


of his Actions here, in which, we all know, hel 
had the greateſt Merit, as the greateſt Crimes. | 

One would think this Author had been bur late. 
ly liſted in the Service of the Party, elſe he would 
not have confined the Demerit of our Member to 
his Behaviour in Parliament, he was no leſs obnox!| 
ous to the Party before the laſt Elections for Mem- 


bers, than now, as every Man of Conſideration}: 
and Firmneſs, in this Gentleman's Situation, ever 


will be, neither his Friends nor his Enemies have] 


had Reaſon to alter the Opinion, they both had, 


many Years ago, conceived of him; he was no lei 


the Object of the Malice and Reſentment of the | 


In this we have not been“ 
diſappointed 3 but it will not anſwer our Author's 
Purpoſe, unleſs he blacken every Step of his Beha] 


viour in Parliament; he has even repreſented ſome 


Penj; 


— 
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Party upon the former Occaſion, than he is at thiÞ 
Time; bitter Invectives, and defamatory Libels, 


me Eq 
Let 


Knew then, as well as we may do now, that thel:Þ 


like this 4dareſs, were publiſh'd to deſtroy his Cha- 
racter, in our Opinion, then as now; but we all 


malicious Calumnies, flowing from Party-rage and} 


orted. 


D:tappcintment, had no Foundation in Truth, and : 1 | 
| therefore EE 
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therefore they made no Impreſſions, nor had any 
Influence upon us; for notwithſtanding all the 
Art and Skill of the Party to deceive us, this 
Gentleman was our unanimous Choice, without any 
Solicitation on his Part. But to proceed with our 
Author's Libel. rg. 

Ihe firſt is a general Charge, wherein are, in a 
Manner, blended, or mingled together, all the 
particular Articles, That he ſoon made it ap- 
* pear, that in all Things, he would be ſubſervi- 
* cnt to the Deſigns of the M ſter; no Mca- 
ſure was ever propoſed, tho? ever fo abſurd, but 
ehe afſented to it —; that he would ſlick at no- 
if thing, to recommend himſelf effectually to a 
Place. Sc.“ And all this he proves; How ? 
By a notorious Falſhood, already taken Notice of, 
that he has taken and accepted both of a Place and 
E Penſion ; and to carry on the Diminution of, 
8 Character, adds, Yea he attempted to ſpeak, -—— 
cre our Author would inſinuate, that our Mem- 
r attempted to ſpeak, and failed, Sc. How 
lilly, as well as notoriouſly falſe, is this malicious 
niinuation ? Do we not all know, that this Gentle- 
aun ſpoke carly, that he has ſpoke in ſeveral great 
bates, upon Queſtions of the greateſt Moment, 
ad was always well heard with Attention, a cer— 
in Mark of Approbation; and that by his ſpeat- 


ang and general good B-haviour, he ſoon procured 


3 mas 
Sw 


e Eſteem of Strangers, and the Character of a 
lan of Buſineſs? 
Let us now ſee how this general Charge is ſup- 
orted, ſurely one might cordially aſſent to any 
Neaſure char was good in itſelf, altho' propoſed by 
INM fler ; he will not ſay, that every Men- 
Pie propoſcd by a M — fter is bad, nor is it 
A * 


1 
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the worſe, if it be good in itſelf, for being propoſed | 
by Perions acting in ſuch a high Station, altho! | 


thoſe who oppoſe. chem like it the worſe upon that Þ 


ccount : But how does it appear, that our Mem. 


ber ailented to any Meaſure that was in itſelf bad] 


or ablurd. 


Ic happens luckily for this Gentleman, (ſeeing g 


our Author charges it as a Crime upon a Member, 
to be ot the ſame Opinion in cvery Queſtion wich 


the M-----r:) that he happened to differ with them 


in ſeveral Qu -tHions, which they laboured with all 


their Sci and Hloquence; for our Member pre- 


tends to be acquainted with no other Influence, 


than waar Reaion and Truth ought to have upon] 


the Minds of reaionable Beings 3 and for any Thing 


ye! apprats, we have no Reaſon to ſuſpect his Ve- N 


raciry. 


In every Qeſtion that was moved in Favours of 


tic Diſſenters, (and I think ſuch have been moved þ 


in chree ſeveral Seſſions of this very Parliament, 


and {9 oft vigorouſly oppoſed by the M- ry.) this | 


Gon icman always differed from the M- ry; in 


the Mortmain Bills too; and in ſeveral other ſuch Þ 


Queſtions, that had a direct Tendency to extend, 


or to retrench the Clerical Power over the Laity ;þ 


this Gentleman always differed from the M—rs: 
But remarkable was his Appearance againſt the 


M ters tome Years ago in a Queſtion of a Na- 


tional Concern, when the Manufactures of Nor- 


fo", I pported by the M ry, laboured a Meaſure, 


Wich our Member appretiended would hurt the 
Linneu-Manufacture of our Country. In this he 
had the Afiftance of the Manufacturers of Linnen 
and Cotton of Lancaſhire, and the Members of 
that and other Northern Counties; ; and fo great an 

Opinion 
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Opinion had the'e Gentlemen then conceived of | 


the Abilities and Knowledge of our Member, in 
thoſe Matters, that concern the general Intereſt of | 
Great Britain, with Regard to Trade and Manu- | 
factures, that the conducting of that great Que- 
ſtion was chiefly laid upon him; the Examination 
ing] of the Facts upon which theſe Claims were feve- 
ber, rally founded, was managed in the Committee, to 
with Þ whom all the Petitions were referred, on the Part 
hem! of Neorfok, by a M ber of great Experience 
half in Buſineſs, and on the other Side by our City- 
pre-] Member; and it onght to be remembred to his 
ce, Honour, that he acquitted himſelf with great 
upon] Reputation to himſelf, and to the general Satiſ- 
hing! Faction of all concerned, and had allo the good 
Ve- Fortune to prevail, - 
In the ſucceeding, Seſſion he was no leſs uſeful in 
Irs of the Proſecution of a Meaſure then propoſed for | 
ovel encouraging the Linnen- Manufacture of Scotland 
nent, | and Ireland, by diſcontinuing the Draw-backs 
| thi paid upon the Exportation of foreign Linnen to 
yz wif our American Plantations : This was vigorouſly op- | 
fuchÞ poſed by the M ry, who were joined by ſe- | 
tend, veral great Bodies, whoſe Intereſts were likely to | 
aity ;Þþ be hurt by this Meaſure, and it miſcarried, as | 
— 5. being premature; but in the Iſſue our Member | 
ſt the moved ſcvera] ſtrong Reſolutions in Favour of the | 
1 Na- Linnen- Manufactures, which were agreed to. 
Nor- Upon the Faith of theſe Reſolutions, our Mem- | 
aſure, ber prepared a Bill with great Care and Accuracy | 
t the againſt the next Seſſion, for encouraging one Branch 
his he of our Linnen-Manufacture, the Bleaching, by |} 
innen drawing back the Duties payable upon the Ma- | 
ers of terials uſed in the bleaching of new Linnen-Cloth, 
eat al whitened at our publick Bleaching-Fields, un 
pinion der 
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der the Inſpection of the Truſtees, Fc. But this 
was not only oppoled by the M., but alſo by 
the Whiteſters of the Counties of urry, Kent and 
Eſex, and by the Members of moſt of the cloath- 
ing Counties, as putting the Trade upon an un- 
equal Footing : And it was not this Gentleman's 
Fault, that this Meaſure, ſo well intended for the 


Good of our Country, miſcarried; for he opened 
to the Houſe the Uſetulneſs, and the national Ad- 


vantages of this Bill, with great Clearneſs and 


Strength of Reaſon ; the Pains this Gentleman 
took to render this Meaſure effectual, appear by a 
Paper of no leſs than 63 Pages in O#avo, which 
he publiſh*d and diſtributed amongſt the Members, 
intituled, Reaſons for encouraging the Linnen-Manu- 
fattures of Scotland, and other Parts of Great Bri- 
rain, humbly ſubmitted to Parliament; as allo another 
fhort Caſe, which was printea afid diſtributed 
amongſt the Members, whilſt this Bill was depend- 
ing in the Houſe, Many more Inſtances of this Sort 
might be given, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhow the 
Falſhood and the malicious Intention of this gene- 
ral Charge, which appears plainly to have no Foun- 
dation in Truth. And is not the Country in ge- 
neral greatly obliged to this Genetleman for the 
Extention of ſeveral uſeful Laws, which we owe 
to his Care and Attention alone? | 
The next Article of Impeachment being, That 
* our Member diſtinguiſht himſelf, by an Oppoſi- 
tion to the almoſt unanimousVoice of the Nation, 
in the Con — on with Spain, that infamous 
Treaty.“ After noticing the Author's Courage 
in giving ſuch an Epithet to a Mealure that had 
the Sanction of the whole Legiſlature, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that this Convention, which has been 
lo 
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ſo mach the Subject 1 Converſation, has been 
moſt decried by thoſe who underſtand it the leaſt, 
by thoſe who take Things upon Truſt, who are 
miſled by the Authority and Influence of others, 
who had an Intereſt to condemn that Treaty, 
more out of Hatred to thoſe who made it, than for 
any Thing that appeared amiſs in itſelf ; and ſhall 
acknowledge that I myſelf was carried down the 
Stream with the general Cry, to be in ſome Mea- 
ſure of our Author's Opinion, until I had Occaſi- 
on to ſce two Letters written by this Gentleman 

to his Conſtituents on this Subject, One giving a 
pretty full, and a moſt diſtinct Account of the 


Debate, wherein he, with great Candour, ſtated 


the Arguments, uſed on both Sides, for and a- 

gainſt the Convention ; the Other was upon the 

Merits of the Queſtion itſelf, as they appeared u- 
nthe Debate ; 

All I ſhall ſay for this Gentleman's Conduct in 
this Particular, is, That he certainly gave the 
Voice of his Conſcience upon this Occaſion, foun- 
ded upon the beſt Information he could have ; 
and this appears ſtil] more evident from the Speech 
he then made, as one, who attended the whole 
Debate, and who is a very good Judge, ſaid, 
That few, who engaged in that Debate on either 
Side, ſpoke better, or gave ſtronger Reaſons for 
their Opinion than he did, But 

Our Author, to prove chat this Treaty was in- 
famous, ſays, p. 22. That ſcarce a Vote but 
** Penſioner's, or ſuch as have ſince been diſtin- 
“ guiſht by a Place, or other Marks of m——-ial 
** Favour appeared for it.“ And how does he make 
this appear ? only by quoting a few Words of a 

Speech 
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Speech made in that Debate, by an honourable 
Gentleman of great Worth and Abilities, whoſe 
Death is certainly a national Loſs, as he was a 
Perſon of great eee eſpecially in parlia- 
mentary Affairs; the Words, as our Author has 
them, are, That without Doors he had never 
4 converſed with, or heard of one Man, who 


approved the Convention, and how it came to 
be approved of within Houſe, he could only 


4 aſcribe either to his own Want of Underſtand- 
4 ing, that could not find out one Argument in 
e jts Favour, or to ſome ſecret Influence, which 
< in Time would prove worſe to the Nation than 
c that very Convention, which now they are a- 
% bout to approve of.” This Gentleman was a 
Perſon of great Veracity; and no Man can doubt 
of his having ſpoken his ſincere Sentiments : Bur 
what then? Does not the World know, that he 
was then, and had been, ever ſince the happy Ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent Royal Family to the Throne, 
at the Head of the Oppoſition, that he had ever 
violently oppoſed the preſent Adminiſtration, and 
every publick Meaſure, ſince the happy Period 
J have mentioned; that his Converſation was moſt- 
ly with Perſons of his own Sentiments, who were 
in Concert with him, laying Schemes to diſtreſs 
the Adminiſtration, by blackening and traducing 


all their Meaſures ; amongſt ſuch, it is moſt cer- 


tain, he never could hear a Meaſure approved 
which they were before Hand determined to con- 
demn : And had our Author had the Candour to 
have told us what was faid in Anſwer to that Part 
of his Speech, he would not have brought this as 


an Argument againſt this Convention, that it was 


approved 
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approved only by Place men and Penſoners: When 


that honourable Gentleman was called upon to 


look round him, „And it he did not fee Mem- 
„bers, yea a Majority of that Houſe, who were 
Gentlemen of Birth and Fortune, and poſſeſt 
of every Thing that Jays Men under the 
ſtrongeſt Ties to ſupport the Liberties of 
their Country, and the general Intereſts of 
* the Nation, who differed from him in Opinion, 
* and who were, nevertheleſs, in other Reſpects, 
equal to that Gentleman himſelf, barring his 
great Abilities,” ——— In theſe he had indeed 
few Equals. — And it is a moſt notorious Truth, 
that never was in any Houſe of Commons to much 
Property, and that too in the Hands of thoſe whom 
our Author calls falſely Penſioners and Place- men; 
that there are likwiſe ſeveral Members of {mall 
Fortune, is no leſs certain: But Integrity is ſeldom 
meaſured by the Extent of one's private Fortune. 
Every unbiaſſed, and unprejudiced Perſon, is at 
Pains to inform himſelf in the beſt Manner he 
can, and according to the Light in which any 
Meaſure appears to him, he forms his Opinion of 
it: Our Member had the Opportunity of the beſt 
Information, he had Occaſion to know. all thar 
was faid for and againſt this Queſtion ; and it he 
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happened to differ in Opinion trom ſuch of us as 


had our Information only at ſecond Hand; and 
from theſe who poſſibly were prepoſſeſt by Partv- 
prejudice ; Is this a Crime, or a Fault either in us 


lieve, if we had all of us been as juſtly intornel 
as our Member was, and had been left to ovriel- 
ves, free from the Prejudice and Iuſſuence of Par- 
ty, to form our own Juigments upon tic rva; Nie- 
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or him, that we differ in Opinion? I verily be- 
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rits of this Queſtion, there would have been very 
little Diverſity of Opinion, if any at all amongſt 
us. | 
The laft Article of Charge, brought againſt our 
Member, as if he had been guilty of a criminal] 
Behaviour towards his Country, or of a Neglect 
of his Duty to it in general, is, that he oppoſed 
the Place-Bill, as it is commonly called. This is 
incleed a Queſtion of very great Importance, a 
conſtitutional Queſtion that ought to be well weigh 
ed, and conſidered with Attention, a Queſtion very 
little underſtood, and leaſt of all by thoſe Perſons 
who, by their Fondneſs of it, ſeem to be very 
poſitive that they underſtand it the beſt: For my 
own Part, I own it is far beyond the Reach ot 
my limited Knowledge and Forecaſt, my Under- 
landing and Capacity is too narrow for me to en- 
ter upon it, whether ſuch Civil Conſtitutions, as 
ours is, where Power and Influence are blended to- 
tether, and, as it were, ſhared betwixt the Crown 


and the People, where the legiſlative and the e- 
tenſive Power of Government go Hand in Hand, 
are not, or have not been always reckoned the beſt 
and the moſt deſirable; if the Influence, which 
the People and their Repreſentatives now have up- 


on the Crown in the Diſpoſition of Offices of Truſt 


and Profit, ought to be leſſened, and the Crown | 
and Miniſters of State left more at large in this | 


Reſpect? If further Limitations ought to be laid 


upon our ElcCtors, to reſtrain them from chuſing ſuch 
Perſons to repreſent them, as they think are molt | 
fir, and beſt qualified for that Truſt ? Or, if the 


Laws already provided, for ſecuring the Freedom 
and Tadependency of Parliament, are not ſufficient 
for that Purpoſe? If the Army (fecing by the un 

| verbal 


* 


verſal Method of managing War by regular 


Troops, ſome Army leis or more will be always 
neceſſary, both to ſecure us from foreign Invaſions 


and Inſults, and from popular Inſurrection, po- 
pular Rage and Fury) ought not to be as it is, 
under the Direction of Perſons of Quality, Birth 
and Fortune, tied hy numerous Relations of People 
of Condition, who have more to loſe, by the 
Loſs of Liberty, than they can gain by any Com- 
mand a Prince can give them? Or, if the Crown 


ſhould be at Liberty to put it under the Directi- 


on of (better Officers perhaps but) Perſons of mean 
Birth and low Fortune, even Foreigners of no 
Degree, whoſe only View and Hopes of Prefer- 
ment depends upon an obſequious Compliance to 
Power ? Whether thoſe who puſh this Bill are in 
carneſt to have it paſt into a Law, or if it is only 
meant to diſtreſs an Adminiſtration? And it by 
this, or any other Stratagem, they ſhould happen 
to get into the Poſſeſſion of Power, there would 
not be freſh Occaſioſis given for repenting of this 
Bill, if it ever paſſes? Theſe are Queſtions of too 
nice a Conſideration, either for me, or for our 
Author to determine. 

| I had once the good Fortune to be preſent 
when theſe, and a great many Queſtions of the 
like Nature, with Regard to this conſtitutional 
Point, were debated in Parliament: Till then, I 
thought, with. our Author, that 1t was a Queſtion 


eaſily to be refolved ; but thoſe (I find) who have 


conſidered it with Attention, are very doubttul, 
if ever this Bill ſhall paſs into a Law, whether it 


will not be more dangerous than uſeful to our 


Conſtitution, It has already been ſeveral Times 
debated in this very Parliament, upon the {cond 
| G 2 peacling 
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rits of this Queſtion, there would have been very I 7, 
little Diverſity of Opinion, if any at all amongſt nec 
us. 
The laſt Article of Charge, brought againſt Our 
Member, as if he had been guilty of a criminal ing 
Behaviour towards his Country, or of a Neglect Y and 
of his Duty to it in general, is, that he oppoled of. 
the Place-Bill, as it is commonly called. This i; T of 
indeed a Queſtion of very great Importance, a man 
conſtitutional Queſtion that ought to be well weigh. gib 
ed, and conſidered with Attention, a Queſtion very il on © 
little underſtood, and leaſt of all by thoſe Perlons Birt] 
who, by their Fondneſs of it, ſeem to be very Deg 
poſitive that they underſtand it the beſt: For my ment 
own Part, I own it is far beyond the Reach ot 1 
my limited Knowledge and Forecaſt, my Under- FI carne 
landing and Capacity is too narrow for me to en- ¶ , 


ter upon it, whether ſuch Civil Conſtitutions, 2 this, 
ours is, where Power and Influence are blended to- ;, ge 
gether, and, as it were, ſhared betwixt the Crown F not b 
and the People, where the legiſlative and the eu. Bit, 
tenſive Power of Government go Hand in Hand, I nice: 


are not, or have not been always reckoned the belt Auth 
and the moſt deſirable; if the Influence, which 11 
the People and their Repreſentatives now have up-W hen 
on the Crown in the Diſpoſition of Offices of Truſt like 1 
and Profit, ought to be leſſened, and the Crow Poirs: 
and Miniſters of State left more at large in th thoug! 
Reſpect? If further Limitations ought to be [ad eaſily t 
upon our Electors, to reſtrain them from chuſing ſuc conſid, 
Perſons to repreſent them, as they think are molti ir kr 


fit, and beſt qualified for that Truſt ? Or, if chef vil n. 
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verſal Method of cies War by regular 
Troops, ſome Army leis or more will be always 
neceſſary, both to ſecure us from foreign Invaſions 
and Inſults, and from popular Inſurrection, po- 
pular Rage and Fury) ought not to be as it is, 
under the Direction of Perſons of Quality, Birth 
and Fortune, tied by numerous Relations of People 
of Condition, who have more to loſe, by the 
Loſs of Liberty, than they can gain by any Come 
mand a Prince can give them? Or, if the Crown 


ſhould be at Liberty to put it under the Directi- 


on of (better Officers perhaps but) Perſons of mean 
Birth and low Fortune, even Foreigners of no 
Degree, whoſe only View and Hopes of Prefer- 
ment depends upon an obſequious Compliance to 
Power? Whether thoſe who puſh this Bill are in 
carneſt to have it paſt into a Law, or if it is only 
meant to diſtreſs an Adminiſtration? And if by 
this, or any other Stratagem, they ſhould happen 
to get into the Poſſeſſion of Power, there would 
not be freſh Occaſions given for repenting of this 
Bill, if it ever paſſes? Theſe are Queſtions of too 
nice a Conſideration, either for me, or for our 
Author to determine. 
I had once the good Fortune to be preſent 
when theſe, and a great many Queſtions of the 
like Nature, with Regard to this conſtitutional 
Point, were debated in Parliament: Till then, I 
thought, with. our Author, that it Was a Queſtion 
eaſily to be reſolved ; but thoſe (I find) who have 
conſidered it with Attention, are very doubtful, 
if ever this Bill ſhall paſs into a Law, whether it 
will not be more dangerous than uſeful to our 
Conſtitution, It has already been ſeveral Times 
Ghared in this very Parliament, upon the ſecond 
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reading of it, in the firſt Seſſion ol Parliament, 
into which it was brought, our Member ſpoke u- 


pon it, and gave ſuch Realons to ſupport his O- 


pinion, that the Bill appeared to be not only un- 


neceſſary, but alſo dangerous to our Conſtitution, 


as gave Satisfaction to many who heard him; 
the ſame Bill has been two ſeveral Times moved 
ſince, without the leaſt Variation; and the ſame |} 
Arguments are as oft urged for and againſt it, ſo 
that our Member had no Occaſion to ſpeak upon | 


it again; the Bill, with the Arguments brought 
to ſupport it, being {till the fame, he found no 


Reaſon to alter his Sentiments of it; his Conſti. 
tuents were then well pleaſed with his Conduct in | 
this Matter; and ſurely, if this Meaſure was dan- | 
gerous to our Conſtitution, and unneceſlary ihree 


or four Years ago, it muſt be ſo ſtill. It would 
indeed appcar ſtrange, that ſo many of us (as our 


Author affirms to be for the Bill) ſhould have 
changed their Opinions in this Matter, all of a | 
- ſudden, did we not know the Methods that were 
uſed to bring about this Alteration of Sentiments 
amongſt us, without any Alteraton of Circum- } 


Rances. 


Many of us know the Gentleman, who moved 
theſe Inſtractions (lo much applauded by our Au- 
thor) in a Court of Huſtings at London, and know | 
his Motives too; we know likewiſe by what Ca- 
nals theſe Inſtructions were tranſmitted hither ; and 
we all know the Means that were uſed to influence 
us to give our Aﬀent to them, not by informing us 
of the true State of the Caſe, and real Merits ot 
the Queſtion, but by inflaming us againft thoſe | 


(Cybo had perhaps with too much Strength of Rea. 
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W 
ſon) oppoſed this Meaſure, as dangerous to our 
Conftiturion. | 

Our Author admits, That our Member was left 
at Freedom in this Matter by his Conſtituents, and 
complains loudly of them upon that Account; bit 
invelghs neverthele's moſt bitterly againit him, 
becauſe he knew (lays he) the Sentiments of nany 
amongſt us to be for that Meature, whether thoſe 
were really our own, or only the Sentiments of 
others adopted by us upon very flight Examination, 
it was not for his Purpoſe to enquire : But he ac- 
cules our Member as a Criminal, becauſe he a'fo 
did not adopt thele Sentiments, and deliver them 
in particular as his own. 

Does our Author by this intend to convince us 
of his Fitneſs to guide and direct us in theſe Mat- 
ters, by ſhowing his great Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of Parliaments and National Aſſeinblies, which 
are compoſed of Deputies or Delegates ſent from 
all the Corners of the Nation veſted with full 
Power, to repreſent the particular Circumſtances 
of all the Parts, that the whole may be known and 
underſtood by all, and who are called upon to 
hear Reaſon and Debate, and then to conclude 
and determine? 

Freedom of Speech, that Information might be 
had from Debate, is eſſentially requiſite in every fret 
Parliament and National Afiembly. To what Pur- 
pole would it be to reaſon or debate, if the Members 
were to receive no Beneſit or Information from ſuch 
Debate? Can the Sentiments of the People be col- 
led, and the different Circumſtances to every 
Fart of the united Kingdom, be known and un- 
Grſitood any other Way with ſe great Certainty as 
wy muſt be, by the Speeches ot their Repreſen- 


tatives 


tatives aſſembled in Parliament? And if not, ho, 
ſhould any Reſolution be formed with Judgment, 
for the general Good and Safety of the whole? 
Were the Members ſeverally before-hand prede- 
termined in their Opinions, by the Opinions of 
others formed upon partial Information (for it is im. 
poſſible, without a general National Aſſembly, that 


they can be fully informed :) Could Members fo fet- 


tered by the partial Opinions of others, be called De. 
legates veſted with full Powers, or only Meſſengers | 
ſent to deliver the Opinions of others? Or could a 
Parliament thus compoſed be of any Ule to the Na- 
tion? Would not the being ſo predetermined de- 
ſtroy the Freedom, the Uſe, and the very Being of 


Parliament? And yet our Author 1s pleaſed to 


charge our Member with a criminal Behaviour in 
Parliament, becauſe he did his Duty in Parliament. 


I have now gone through all the Articles charged 
by our Author upon this Gentleman that regarded 


his Duty to his Country in general; and it is ſub- | 
mitted to you Fellow-Citizens and Neighbours, ' 
to conſider whether he has, or has not in all theſe, * 
and in every other Step of his Conduct in Parlia- 


ment uniformly diſcharged his Duty to his Coun- 


try, like an able Man, and an honeſt Man, like 
one who underſtands our preſent happy civil Con- 
{itution of Government; one who underſtands the 
Nature of Trade, Manufactures, and the general 
Intereſts of the Nation; and if he has not, upon 
all ſuch Occaſions, remarkably preferred the In- 
tereſt of the Publick to his own private Concerns, 3 
and acquitted himſelf at all Times like an uſctul | 


Member of Parliament. 


We are next to conſider the Charge exhibited | 


againſt him, with Regard ro his Duty . 
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City, and to us, upon Occaſion of the Murder of 


Captain Porteous, and the unhappy Conſequences of 
it; a Charge the more ſurpriſing and monſtrous, 


zs it tends to traduce his Merit with us, in a Mat- 


ter in which it was moſt conſpicuous; and is yet 
too recent to be forgot. 

He happened to be with our Magiſtrates when 
thar Tumult made its firſt Appearance, and with- 
out Heſitation, he riſqued his Lite to prevent the 
Miſchief. At the Bar of the Houſe of L—— ds, 
he gave in his Evidence a full and diſtinct Account 
of that whole Affair; he placed it in its juſt and 
true Light, whereby the Conduct of the Magi- 
ſtrates and Citizens appeared to be very different 
from what it had been repreſented to be; but the 
greateſt, the moſt decerning, and the moſt im- 
partial Men are liable to Prejudice, when they take 
their Information from one Side only : This 
Gentleman was there conſidered as a Party, as one 
ntereſted ; and that Bill, in the terrible Shape in 
which 1t was brought in, paſt that Houſe, and every 
Queſtion upon it, was carried by a great Majority 
againſt us. 

Our Conduct, with Regard to that unhappy 
Tragedy, had been groſly miſrepreſented by falle 
Accounts tranſmitted to London, on Purpoſe to 
load our Magiſtrates with Guilt, and to lay the 
whole Blame upon the Citizens; and theſe were 
confirmed by the vague and uncertain Reports of 
common Fame: So ſtrong Impreſſions had thele 
made (I may ſay) upon the People of England, 
that Perſons of all Ranks were prepoſſeſt and pre- 
Judiced againſt us: And it was a very hard Task 
to bring Men thus prepoſfeſt to a proper Temper ; 
was not ſo much as doubted, by thoſe who pro- 


+» 
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8 
moted this Bill, that it would have paſt the 
C ns in the ſame manner, as it paſt the 
other Houſe, In the Eyes of many, this Eill ap. 
peared to be a mild Meaſure; ſuch is the Force of 


Prejudice, when Men allow themiclves to be car- 


ried away by partial Informations taken from one 
Side only. | 
Then as our Author ſays, It was juſtly expec- 
„ ted, that our own Member would have diftin- 
© guiſhed himſelf, in ſome extraordinary Manner, 
in Detence of our Privileges :?? We then ſtood 
much in Need of his Service; I hope we ſhall ne- 
ver again have Occaſion for ſuch Service from him, 
or from any Man; and happy was it for us, that 
we were not diſappointed in our Expectations. 
The Bill was no ſooner delivered in at the Table 
by the Judges, and read a firſt Time, than he got 
up, and opened a great Variety of Matter, to vin- 
dicate the Innocence of our Citizens. To, explain 
the Temper and Diſpoſition of our Mobs, and their 
Motives, ſo very different from thoſe of England, 
and to rouze the Attention of the Houſe, to con- 
ſider this Bill as a Meaſure of the greateſt Conje- 


quence, as a Precedent dangerous to the Liberty of | 


the Subject, whereby the Rights and Franchiſes of 
every City-and Corporation of Great Britain,might 
upon very ſlight Occaſions be affected, as well as 
thoſe of Edinburgb; In this our Member was not 
diſappointed ; for by this Speech, this whole Al- 
fair was placed in a true Light, much different 
from what it had formerly appeared in; it drew on 
a Debate, a Thing very uncommon upon a firlt 
reading; and this we owe, in a great Meaſure, to 
an eminent Citizen “ of great Abilities, who 1s re- 
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markable for the 8 of his Head, and the 

ſickneſs of his Parts; he took it up in the Senſe 
our Member deſigned it, as a Meaſure dangerous 
to Liberty ; that might lay a Precedent to ſubvert 
the Rights and Privileges of every Corporation of 
Greet Britain, upon Occaſions which the wiieſt 
and the moſt able Magiſtrates could not poſſibly 
prevent 3 and yer our wiſe Author arraigns this very 
eech, as contrived to reflect on a Satt of worthy 
Cergymen, Sc. Had he been rightly informed 
of the whole Circumſtances of that Matter; bad, 
de known the Temper and Diſpoſition that moſt 
Men were then in, from Miſinformation and Preju- 
tice, he would not have fallen into this Blunder: le 
would have found, that cvery Part of that Speech 
ws neceſſary to gain the End, and the ſignal Ser- 
vice our Member deſigned to do us by it: And 
ſuely, by no Conſtruction, conſiſtent with common 
&ne, can the Reflection, which the Author of the 
Addreſs tpeaks of, be any, but to thoſe who acted 
the very Part our Member mentioned. 

This partial Cenfure of our Author reſembles a 
Maltreatment, which an Honourable Gentleman 
of great Worth and Abilities, once met with in a 
Debate; one had taken ſuch an unfair Liberty as 
us, to draw an Inference from a Part of what 
vt Gentleman had faid, without a complex View 
i the Whole; if ſuch Freedoms are allowed, (ſaicl 
te) © Any Thing may be proved from every 
Thing; for at this Rate, I could prove Blat 
* pkemy and Atheiſm from the Bible: For In- 
* ſtance, The Fool hath (cid in his Heart, the;e is 
1 God: Now, (ſaid he) take away what the 
* Fool hath ſaid, What remains? —- I marvei. 
lat our Author who fancies, that he has ſo much 
H Sl 
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Skill in Rhetorick, as to paſs White for Black, and 
Right ſor Wrong upon us, did not alſo pretend to 
prove, by this Specch, that our Member was the! 
Court-Tool, the Proſtitute to Power, who had no 
other View, in all his Actions, than to gain min- 
ſterial Favour, Sc. which he repreſents him to be. 
Was ever ſtronger and bolder Things faid, in Sup.Þ 
port of Liberty, than our Member ſaid in his? 


Specch ? 


But did our Member ſtop here? Did he no 
exert himſelf, with the ſame Zeal, throughout tie 


whole Progrels of this Bill? And did he not ſpeak, 


and with great Force and Energy too, upon every 
Step as it went on? 


The Examination and Croſs-queſtioning of the, 
Evidences, for and againſt this Bill, was, on the“ 
Part of the Crown, managed by two honourable$ 
Gentlemen of the Long-Robe, both very eminent? 
in their Profeſſion; and this Task, on the Share of 
the City, fell to the Share of our own Member? 


alone. In this, which laſted ſeveral Days, he ac. 


quitted himſelf, much to his own Honour, and to 
our Satisfaction: And upon ſtating the whole Ex. 
dence to the Houſe, it was the Opinion of many, 
that he had even the better of theſe eminent 
Lawiers ; as he had indeed the Advantage of thc! 
neſtion. Neither was our Mem- 
her's Labour for us, upon that Occaſion, in vain, i. 
the juſtneſs of our Cauic, and our Innocence, when 
properly repreſented in its true Light, wrought 28... 
wonderful Change in the Minds, even of tholeſ 
who had ſupported this Bill, who were at laſt madeſ 
ſenſihle, that we kad been grofly abuſed, by an ui By. 
tivourable and falſe Miſrepreſentation of our Con- Wl: 
duct, fo mich, that they were fan to give up HY 
eee en 2 WO: 
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59 
worſt Parts of this Bill ; and with great Difficulty, 


and + was carried through in the Shape it t paſt in at 
d to nt. In the Committee of the whole Houſe (ſuch 
the n unexpected Turn did it take) the Voices were 
d nog qual; and had not two of our Members been ne- 
nini effarily abſent, we had then got rid of it altoge- 
Obe. Nager: This ought to be a Warning to us, not to 
Sup- orm our Opinions of Things, upon the vague and 
chis certain Reports of common Fame, which rarely 
AY peaks Truth; every Thing of Moment ought x4 
not de examined with Coolneſs of Temper and Delibe- 
ti ion, and tried by the Touch-ſtone of Reaſon and 
ear, I Truth. : 
VC I ſhould take up too much of your Time, if I 
rere to take Notice of our Member's Conduct in 


the ery Step of this Matter in the Committees; how 
. che he was often obliged to ſtate the Evidence, in Op- 
able Yrxfition to thoſe, who, to carry their Point, had 
nent H fared it in the moſt unfavourable Light; and how, 
re o Ady the uniform Account given of the whole, by 
nber Nail thoſe who were adduced as Evidences for us ; 
e ac. ind by comparing that Account with the Fvi- 
do Fence given by a Stranger from the Weſt of Eg- 
Er. Hd. who happened to be with our Magiſtrates in 
a "Fi: Time of the Tumult; he made it plain, how 
mene tre the contradictory and inconſiſtent Accounts. 
WY 2 were given by thoſe baſe Inhahitants, who 
len Are adduced as Evidences for the Crown againſt 
Ale s, were to be relied on. 

chen 


Does our Author any Service to his Party, by 


A ay preſenting this ſignal Service, which our prefer: 
ak ember did us upon this Occaſion, as a Crime ? 
nave 


dos he imagine, we can forget it ſo "any Po ve 
rr all know, that he did his beſt? And that few. 
„ald do better, very few fo well. ; 

"ij After 
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After all this, our Author has the Aſſurance to 
bring another falſe Accuſation againſt this Gentle. © 
man, p, 33. That he aflented to the Act for 
bringing the Murderers of Captain Porterus to 
Juſticc.“ If this is not a Lye ot his own Forg- 
ing, he has made it his own, by aſſerting it ſo 
roundly. Do we not know, that he not only op- 

led this Bill, but likewiſe ſpoke againſt it, at 
Feat againſt that Part of it, which we with Rea-7 
{on complained of ? 

have now taken up a great Deal of your Time 
in ſtating the Facts that are charged upqn our 
Member by this Author as criminal; and I am in 
your Judgment, whether I have ſtated them fair. 
ly and impartially or not; Let us then, every one 
of us, lay his Hand to his Heart, and ſay, whether 
this Gentleman deſerves well or ill of us; whether 
he has dane his Duty, like an able Man, and an 
honeſt Man, to his Country and this City, or not? 
Whether he ought to be acquitted or condemned? 
And whether he deſerves our Cenſure, or our 
Thanks and Approbation ? 0 

It were happy for us, ſince the Laws A leems) 
are not ſufficient to protect the Reputation and Chap 


racters of the Innocent, from foul Calumny and 


Detamation ; that we had the fame Cuitoin wich 
us, Wh:ul was eftabliſht amongſt the anticnt kt 
12125, to try private Citizens for publick Crins 
and Miſdemcanours, by the People ; for the 
every one thus accuſed had the Opportunity ot 
tair Trial, becauſe the People had Occaſion to I 


fully and juſtly informed of the real Merits of til 


Queſtion from both Sides; and could not be abuſq 


or milled by Accuſations thrown out at Random ut? 
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Side only; and the Accuſer, if he fail'd in his 
Proof, was ſeverely puniſhed, as a Slanderer and 
Diſturber of the publick Peace, 

Remarkable was the Story of a publick Incen- 
diary and Libeller of the Government at Rome, 
who, in her freeſt Times, made himſelf ſo popular, 
that as an extraordinary Licentiouſneſs, (the great- 
eſt Foe that ever publick and juſt Liberty had 
in the World) ſometimes forces a Srate to ex- 
erciſe extraordinary Powers; the Roman Senate 
found it abſolutely neceſſary upon that Occaſion to 
create a Dictator. This Slanderer (who had ac- 
cuſed the chief Magiſtrates of imbazeling the pu- 
blick Treaſure, and other treaſonable Crimes againſt 
the State, to render them thereby odious to the 
People, that he might maſter the State himſelf) was 
ſummoned by the Dictator, to make good his 
Charge before the People: But inſtead of Evi- 
dence, he ſhuffled in his Defence, made evaſive 
Antwers, and ſaid the Magiſtrates themſelves knew 
very well the Truth of what he had ſaid. And as 
our Author appealed to Mr. L------y, tor the Truth 
of ſeveral Facts, which he himſelt certunly knew 
to be falſe ; ſo did this publick Incendiary appeal 
to the Magiſtrates themſelves to prove the Crimes 
whereof he had accuſed them: Bat did this paſs 
upon the People for Evidence? No; popular as he 
was, they then fav through the Diſguiſe; he was 
condemned by the unanimous Voice of the People, 
ſeized and ſlain by the Dictator. But 

Our Author picads a Privilege for the criminai 


and indecent Freedoms he takes with the publick 
and private Characters, by repreſenting whom he 


pleaſes to the Prople as publick Enemies and Trai- 


tors, from the Liberty of the Pref, which he calls, 
b F. 31. 


| 3 8 - 
P. 51. The grand Paladium of Britiſh Liberty, In 
this I ſhall agree with him, and dare ſay, he will 
allo agree with me, that this Liberty ought not 
to be unlimited; we may very well remember, 
waen ſome of the Heads of his Party were in 
Power, how much it was reſtrained ; and if ever 
they gat into Power again, we may lay our Account 
with the ſame Treatment: But furely all Mankind 
mult agree, that the Liberty of writing, ſpeak- 
ing and publiſhing ought to be reſtrained within 
| Bounds; for where ſuch Liberty hath no Re- 
ll {traints, Government can have no Authority, nor 
| confequently Exiftence, but muſt he actualy abo- 


Lime, ſeeing Civil Liberty owes not only its Mea- 
ure, but its Exiſtence to Civil Reſtraints, which 
protect, as well as ſeparate it from Licentiouſneſs, 
that as furely deſtroys Liberty as 1t does Govern- 
ment; for it is Government alone that ſecures and 
defends Liberty, 0 

Can any Man conceive a Government ſo framed, 
as that it can conſiſt with allowing every Man a 
Power of ſaying what he pleaſes againſt it, and 
ſuch as conduct it? No. Government (for Example) 
[ can ſuffer its Subjects to run about the Streets, 
| proclaiming their Governors Traitors, Tyrants 
' and Uſurpers, or even Fellons and Murderers; ſuch 
Incendiaries, if they durſt act as well as ſpeak, 


| would employ their Hands to deſtroy as well as 


they do their Tongues to defame, and to excite © . 
others to do ſo. He, who could allow himſelf to en! 
load his Governors with ſuch grievous Epithets, en, 


would not ſcruple to make Attempts upon their 2 
Lives; he could not utter Speeches of ſach a Kind 0 [ 
with any other Intent than to pave the Way te uy. (len 


a their 
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liſhed 3 as Liberty itſelf muſt be at the ſame 
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Men? Is this /anti ? Is there nothing elſe at Bot- 
Im, Latetne anguis in berba? Had this Gentle- 
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their Deſtruction: Theſe Latitudes then ſpringing 
from extreme Licen tiouſneſs and Speech; Anarchy 
would be extreamly dangerous; and furely ſuch 
Kind of Speeches committed to writing, and alli. 
duouſly handed about, could not but have the 
fame Tendency and conſequently our Author, and 
all Men will admit, that ſpeaking and writing 
muſt have ſome Bounds, 

What thefe Bounds are, is indeed difficult to 
determine; I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, our 
Author has exceeded them; but I may venture to 
lay, the Author of the Supplement to this Addreſs 
has; I fay not this from any Knowledge I have 
in Law, but becauſe it is univerſally condemned, 
even by the greateſt Zealots of the Party, who 
calls it a ſcurrulous Piece of unneceſſary Ribaldry, 
blackening private Characters molt falſely and un- 
juſtly to no Purpoſe. 

I ſhall now beg Leave to conclude theſe Re. 
marks as I began, by putting this Queſtion, with 
humble Submiſſion, Ought we not be wary and 


FJ circumſpe&t upon this Occaſion ? Does it not con- 
Jeern us much to be fully and rightly informed of 
che Truth, when fo much Pains is taken to in- 


fame us without Regard to Truth? Can we ima- 


ine, that all this is intended, that theſe de- 
F famatory 


Libels are publiſh'd aud hawk'd about 
with ſo much Induſtry, with no other Intention 
the Characters of a few private 


man, who is pointed at, as the chief Object of 


Ide Malice of the Party, been a Perſon proud and 
81 mperious, of a haughty and overbearing Temper, 


"Tr Fi alolent in Office; I had he been one who abuſed 


Power, 
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P. 51. The grand Paladium of Britiſh Liberty. In 
this I ſhall agree with him, and dare ſay, he will 
Alſo agree with me, that this Liberty ought not 
to be unlimited; we may very well remember, 
waen . tome of the Heads of his Party were in 
Power, how much it was reſtrained ; and if ever 
they get into Power again, we may lay our Account 
with the ſame Treatment: But ſurely all Mankind 
mult agree, that the Liberty of writing, ſpeak- 
ing ana publiſhing ought to be reſtrained within 
Bounds; for where ſuch Liberty hath no Re- 
traints, Government can have no Authority, nor 
conſequently Exiſtence, but muſt he actualy abo- 
lithed; as Liberty itſelf muſt be at the ſame 
Time, ſceing Civil Liberty owes not only its Mea- 
Ire, but its Exiſtence to Civil Reſtraints, which 
Protect, as well as ſeparate it from Licentiouſnef, 
that as furely deſtroys Liberty as 1t does Govern- 
ment ; for 1t is Government alone that ſecures and 
defends Liberty, 

Can any Man conceive a Government ſo framed, 
as that it can conſiſt with allowing every Man a 
Power of ſaying what he pleaſes againſt it, and 
ſuch as conduct it? No Government (for Example) 
can ſuffer its Subjects to run about the Streets, 
proclaiming their Governors Traitors, Tyrant: 
and Uſurpers, or even Fellons and Murderers ; ſuch 


Incendiaries, if they durſt act as well as ſpeak, ? 


would employ their Hands to deſtroy as well as 
they do their Tongues to defame, and to excitc 
others to do ſo. He, who could allow himſelf to 
load his Governors with ſuch grievous Epithets, 
would not ſcruple ro make Attempts upon their 
Lives; he could not utter Speeches of ſich a Kind 


with any other Intent than to pave the Way to 
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their Deſtruction: Theſe Latitudes then ſpringing 
ſrom extreme Licentiouſneſs and Speech ; Anarchy j 
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would be extreamly dangerous; and ſurely ſuchi | 
. Kind of Speeches committed to writing, and affi. þ 
' *J duouſly handed about, could not but have the | 
I fame Tendency; and conſequently our Author, and | 
I all Men will admit, that ſpeaking and writing 
I muſt have ſome Bounds, 
= What theſe Bounds are, is indeed difficult to | 
I determine; I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, our | 
: Author has exceeded them; but I may venture to | 
4 ſay, the Author of the Supplement to this Address 
uf has; I ſay not this from any Knowledge I have 
g in Law, but becauſe it is univerſally condemned, | 
N Icven by the greateſt Zealots of the Party, who | 
- = calls it a ſcurrulous Piece of unneceſſary Ribaldry, | 
„ I blackening private Characters molt falſely and un- 
4 I jaltly to no Purpoſe. 

i I ſhall now beg Leave to conclude theſe Re- 
4 ©] marks as I began, by putting this Queſtion, with | 
humble Subcniſton, Ought we not be wary and 
14 ; circumſpect upon this Occaſion ? Does it not con- 
le 1 cern us much to be fully and rightly informed of 

| 


the Truth, when ſo much Pains is taken to in- 
= fame us without Regard to Truth ? Can we ima- 
| gine, that all this is intended, that theſe de- 
| kamatory Libels are publiſh'd aud hawk*d about 
ag nith fo much Induſtry, with no other Intention 
hl | than to deſtroy the Characters of a few private 
o Men? Is this ants ? Is there nothing elſe at Bot- 
ts, 5 m, Lateine anguis in berba? Had this Gentle- 
ci; man, who is pointed at, as the chief Object of 
| Malice of the Party, been a Perſon proud and 
2 mperious, of a haughty and overbearing Temper, 
ent in Office; had he been one who abuſed 
: Power, 
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private Injuſtice and Severity; had he been a bad 


might then have ſuſpected, that all this might 


be of Envy. 
any of the Party wiſh this Gentleman any per— 
ſonal Harm; they would not hurt lim in his 
Mind, Body or Eſtate, if they imagined that 
their rca] Purpoſes could be anſwered any other 
Way: But fo terrible and pernicious are all the 


of Gratitude have no Influence, in Competition 
with Party-mcatures. Thus, 

The wicked Triumvirate at Rome, who ſeverally 
aimed at the fame Thing, to be Maſters of the 
State, and to impoſe an arbitary Tyranny upon a 
free People; thole who agreed in nothing cir, 
agreed 1n this, to give up to one another their 
own particular Friends, to take out of the Way 
every great, and good Man, .every true Patriot 
and Guardian of Publick Liberty, who was likely 
to oppoſe their ambitious Projects; in Conſequence 
of this, the greateſt and the beſt Men of Acme 
the beſt Friends ever the Publick had, wers de 
lvered up as a Sacrifice to private Ambition 
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Neighbour, a diſagreeable Companion, or had he 
been unfair, or uneaſy in his private Dealings, we WI 64 bs 
Su 
have flowed from private Malice, Pique and Re-.“ 
ſentment : But as this is the very reverſe of his“ 
Character, the reproaching him with ſo much VI. 
rulence muſt flow from ſome other Source, from a 
deeper Spring; one who gives no Offence, rarely 
meets with any; a Perſon of this Gentleman's 
Temper and univerſal benevolent Diſpoſition, is | 
very ſeldom an Object of Malice, tho' he mar Þ 
I dare ſay, neither this Author, or 
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nus the ancient, rhe venerable, the divine Ca- 
\f deo, was given up by the ungrateful Oꝶavits, 
4 Wo owed his Power to Cicero, as a Sacrifice to the 
BY Rontment of Anthony, whole ambitious Deſigns 
dl been formerly detcated, by this fame Cicero. 


Tl 
at Such have been, and ſuch ever will be tone bir- 
e. 7 er Fruits of Ambition, which Are commonly in 


15 poportion to its Object; and the Means, to ac- 
„ FYcowpliſh its Ends, are always determined and 
; BY ncaiured by its Views. We have reaſon to be 
1 KA thankful, bat our Party-defigns are neither laid 


_— 


340 dep, nor aim ſo high, as to overturn the 
„dae; altho' fuch Difpntes, managed with too 
11 FJ much Heat and Violence, may occaſion a State- 


or BI Gruton 5 and that thoſe who have always been 
-r- FJ proiclt Enemies to the preſent Government, and 
echo deſign no lefs than its Subverſion, intereſt 
ir WY iiemlelves on the Part of the Oppoſition to it, 
Iich too much Keeneſs ;-But we hope Our Con- 
entions terminate in a Competition for public): 
tmployments, a Competition unavoidable in cve- 
tree State, where (as a worthy Citizen, Sir 
Jabn Berxard, obſerved in Parliament) the Ap- 
bpintments are high, and the Labour not worth 
e Money; whatever Pretence is made to amuſ⸗ 
5 and deceive the Vulgar, we hope a Change or 
Miniſters only, and not a Change of Meaſures 
intended; ſeeing a Change of theſe might 
E. Lebte dangerous to the Nation at this Con- 
Wjufure, when we are engaged in a foreign 
= War, which ought to heall all our Diiputes and 
W Diviſions, and unite us in the common Cauſe of 
berty, our Duty to our Country, to ourlelves 
ud our Families; the Honour and Iutereſt of the 
Autan calls upon us to unite amor:;git curſes ” 
| 1 cal 
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heall every Breach, that this neceſſary War may 


be carried on with Unanimity and Vigour, that 5 


we may convince Spain, that as we are her natu- 
ral and beſt Ally, 


ſo we are, if provocked by 


Acts of Violence and Unjuſtice, her moſt terrible Z 


and moſt dangerous Enemy; let us convince Shin 


and all the World, that we only can protect her 


in America; and chat we alone can diſtreſs her 
there: And if a greater Power ſhould take 
Share in this War, let us never be diſmayed or 
diſheartned in the leaſt, the ſooner that happens, 
the better for us; let our Unanimity and Reſolu- 
tion increaſe in Proportion to the Danger; let us 
exert our Power by Sea, and we fha!! find our- 
ſelves a Match for both; and if this War comes 
to be general, we have powerful Allies to ſupport 
us: In this Event, we may come to repair, hy 


ſuch a War, the National Loſs which we luffer. f 


ed by the inglorious Treaty of richt. 


It is a Matter of little or no Conſequence to 


us or to the Nation, who are, or who are not 


Miniſters of State; providing cvery Office of 3 


publick Truſt is filled with Perſons of Abilities e- 3 
1 


Righ 


ai 
made cooly, with Temper, Diſcretion and Fore- 1 2 1 
b 


effected by Violence, by Party-rage and popular 5 $ thers, 


qual to the Truſt. A Change of Miniſtry is a 
Thing of no Moment, when ſuch a Change is 


& 


caſt z but always dangerous, often fatally ſo, when 


Clamour, ſuch as was that in 1710. 
What is incumbent upon us is to be cautious 


and circumſpect, that we be- not deceived by fair bi |; 


and plauſible Pretences ; leſt thofe who labour with Þ 
o much Induſtry ro perſwade us, that we now 
are, and have long been in a State of Sino 
and Dependance upon a great Man! a Thing 
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hat I ve have often heard of, but which (Thanks be to 
tu- Ob) we never felt; left theſe ſhould by ſuch 
by I Arts miſlead us into ſome raſh and inconſiderate 
ble ¶ Meature, which may involve ys in a State of real 
an | | and direct Dependance, which we ſhall, perhaps, 
© | feel by its dire Effects, before we hear of it, or ſo 
I much as ſuſpe& it. 

ake | Can theſe Men, who, like our Author, would 
interpret our ſincere and well meant Acknow- 


* ; | |&dgments to our greateſt and belt Benefactor, as a 
oe direct and implicite Promiſe of a Surrender of our 
Right of private Judgment, of our Rights and 
mw 1 Privileges, in thoſe Matters upon which our very 
_— | Being, as free and independent Citizens depends? 
wi Can ſuch Men (I {ay) mean to make us more free, 


und leſs independent than we now are, and ever 
have been? We ſhall make a very mean and con- 
1 temptible Figure indeed, if we are no more to a- 


- =] vail ourſelves like Men of Senſe, and Freemen, 

of! of our own Experience and Knowledge of Men 
nn publick Matters that concern us fo much; if 

se- > 

. \| ve are no more to cxercile theſe our valuable 

* Rights and Privileges, by the free Ule and Exer- 


ciſc of our own Judgement, the only Way that 


L 5 E Freemen can exerce any Privilege, but are to fol- 
lar! low blindly and implicitely the Opinions of o- 

5 thers, and to take our Directions from them; if 
5 3 in our Choice of Members of : Parliament. we are 
ir do more to chuſe Perſons of whole Fitneſs for 
ith the Truſt, of whoſe Abilities for public! Buſineſs, 
= 1 we have certain Knowledge from Experience; 
ay diut are to chuſe Perſons who are very little, if at 
100 all, known to us, Perſons who never ſerved in 


; I the Office of Magittracy, and ſuch publick Sta- 
Lions, whereby we might have Occaſion to know 
from 


| 
ll 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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from our ow! Ovtervation, it they are proj rl Year 
qualified for a greater Truſt; a Peron (who for of 0. 
ought we kao has nothing cle to recommend felve: 
him, but a firm Attachment to wme great Man,“ | gifjat 
whoſe Intereits and private Views may, upon? | Brita 
ſome Occaſions, differ widely from ours; would | Natic 
this be to act like Men, in a State of Freedom? ough 
and Independancy ? ? or not rather like the direct from 
and immediate Dependants and Retainers of that leaſt 
great Man, who ſhould thus direct our Choice? Peers 
Is it poſſible, that we ſhall be fo very mean fi- happ 
rited, or rather ſo much infatuated, as to give up, gero 
all thoſe valuable Rights aud Privileges, « (as the un- de to 
happy Danes once did theirs) in a Peri ? Shall“ of all 
we be ſo unjuſt to our Country, fo unjuſt to ur- Peop 
ſelves, Families, and to Poſterity, as the Danes bility 
were, to bring ourſelves into a State of baſe, mean Is 
and ſervile Dependance upon the great Ven, eſpe- Mem 
cially upon thoſe great Men, who are poſſelt of, man, 
great Eſtates in chis Country, and who, by their? Mini 
conſtant Reſidence in and about London, have ſo ; tives, 
much erben this Country, and drain'd it Duty 
of Money ? LEE . op att 
The heavieſt Article, in the Balance of Trade BY ings 
againſt us, is our Expence at London ; for it we { liame 
could balance our Trade with London, that g great paſs v 
Centre of Commerce, we ſhould not ſuffer by our may 
Dealings with other Parts; but the Revenues ariſing f ® Days, 
from Land, which are annually remitted from this por 
Country to London, amount to more than both the Z mine 
Malt and Land-Tax, when the Latter does not ex to ſt. 
ceed Two Shillings in the Pound; And ſhall theie 4 chief 
reat Men, who thus ruin our Country, alſo inſlave Conſi 
its Inhabitants ? If theſe ſhall vouchſafe to make 


only | 
us a Viltt for a Month or WO, once in fix of leven 
| cars, 
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ys ] Years, ſhall they therefore direct us in che Choice 
or | of our Members, to repreſent whom ? not them- 
ad ſelves, who are hereditary Members of the Le- 
an, gillature, but us? Are not the Commons of Great 
on Britain, the great Strengti and Wealth of the 
d | Nation, alfo a free and independent Body, who 
om | ought to choſe their own Repreſentatives free 
ci from Influence of any Kind ? To take then in the 
hat leaſt our Directions in our Choice from the great 
Peers, would be to alter the whole Frame of our 
pi- : happy Conſtitution with a W id, the moſt dan» 
up, gerous Alteration that can happen: This would 
un- | be to ſet up an abfolute Ariſtocracy, the very worſt 
dall of all Kinds of Government; tv make us like the 
ur- People in Poland or Venice, all Slaves to the No- 

nes bility, 
Ils there no other Qualification neceſſary in a 
pe Member of Parliament, than to be a ſtaunch Party- 
man, to be for or againſt this or that Minifter or 
27 Miniſtry ?. Shall we chooſe for our Repreſenta- 
ſo a tives, Perlons who (like cc0 many) neglect their 
it; Duty in Parliament? who won't take the Trouble 
3 of attending conſtantly and regularly all the Meet» 


r 


cle WY ings of Parliament, and all Committees of Par- 

we 22 lizment at all Hours, to watch, that nothing may 

cat pas without their Obſervation, * but Members who 
Pn - 

our PE may think it enough to attend only on great 

Days, upon great Debates, as they are called ? 

>: £ 3 — what? Upon Queſtions that are to deter- 


8 mine only the Fate of a Miniſter, whether he is 
| to ſtand or fall: Is this the only, or is this the 


25 1 chief Buſineſs of Parliement ? Are theſe National 
4 {4 N Conerarions, or are they not theſe of Party 
ke 2 m7 


tu 0 1 0 7 — What 


rs, 
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What was there in that Queſtion, that made ſo 
much Noiſẽ about a Convention with Spain, more 
or leſs than this? Whether we ſhould break with 
Spain that very Minute in the Month of April, and 
plunge the Nation directly into War, before any 
Proviſion was made for it, and thereby give Spain 
a Handle to complain cf us, for breaking a 
Treaty ? Or it we ſhould not rather wait a few 
Months, to try whether Spazy was in Earneſt to 
agree to ſuch Conditions as we inſiſted upon, as an 
abſolute Security of our Trade, and the Freedom 
of our Navigation in the American Seas; and lay 
the labouring Oar upon them to break off the 
Treaty, and then to declare War, when we were 
in ſome better Condition to carry it on? Now tho? 
this was the Queſtion, yet the Heat and Animo- 
fity with which it was managed on the Side of 
theſe in the Oppoſition, appeared plainly to be ex- 
cited from their Spirit againſt the M -— ry, 
If we could obtain a Cenſure of the Meaſure (faid 
they) we ſhould ceitroy the Authors of it. Thus 
are the real Intereſts of the Nation ſometimes made 
ſubſervient to private Views. 

If no Man can determine with Truth and Cer- 
tainty, whether a Place-bill will do more Good or 
Harm to our Conſtitution, then the Keenneis which 
appears in tho e, who ſo carneſtly preſs for it, ] am 
afraid, proceeds upon their ſuppoſing, that if they 
can force a Meaſure upon a Miniſtry, they ſhall 
likewiſe force the Miniſters out, and themſelves in- 
to Power. 

Many Things of great national Concern, want 
the. Aid of Parliament, which cannot be effected 
without a conſtant and regular Attendance of the 
Members; ſuch as the Improvement and Exten- 
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ton of our Linnen-Manufacture, by proper Na- 
tonal Encouragements z the ſecuring to ourſelyes 
I the Manufacture of all the Wool that is produced 
i Great Britain and Ireland; the Encouragement 
I of the ſmelting and making of Bar-fron in our 
Northern Colonies of America, that we may in 
Time be capable to ſerve ourſelves in that neceſſary: 
Commodity, and not be always depending upon 
Foreigners for it, who charge it with what Duties 
they pleaſe 3 to relieve our Sugar Iſlands from ſe- 
veral Hardſhips they complain of; to encourage 
the Planting of Vines, and making of Wine in 
Virginia, and others of our Colonies, whoſe Climates 
©] are fit for that Purpoſe ; to encourage the raiſing 
Jof Silk in South-Carelina and Georgia, and the like: 
Several ſuch Queſtions of real National Concern 
have been under the Conſideration of Parliament, 
ind too often miſcarried, for Want of a due At- 
22 tendance of the Members; but alas! Party-queſti- 
ons ſeem to engroſs the Attentions of all Men; 
Z theſe divert us from a regular Purſuit of our real 
= Intereſts, and involve us in Diſputes and Strife, 
which greatly obſtruct them. 
When ſuch Points, as regard chiefly the ſtand- 
ing or falling of a Miniſtry are to be debated, 


6 one may fee the Houſe full of Members, by Eight 
h „ Clock in the Morning, and continue fo till 
n 2 after Midnight, if the Debate laſts fo long: But 
y hen Queſtions, which concern the real Intereſts 
jj 7 0 the Nation, are to be debated ; the Houſe is 
1. 2 rarely well aſſembled, before Two in the After— 

27 noon, and with Difficulty are the Members kept 
it together after Four. Are we then to chooſe our 
4 Members from a Conſideration of their Zeal, for 


or againſt any Party, of their Attachments to one 
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. of Men, or their Averſions t another, Who, 
in all Probability, will make little or no Con- 
ſcience of their Duty to their Country, will ſurely 
attend thete Debates, which concern Party-ime- 
reſts, however. tar they neglect, thoſe which con 
cern the Intereſt ot the Country ? Or ought we 
not rather to fend Perion3 to repte.ent us, of whole 
conſtant and regular Attendance, we are Cerca. 
from former Expericnce ? Perſans uf whole Abi- 
lities for publick Bufin-!s, of hh real Uſefulneſs, 
in all fuch National Debates, we have: certain 
Knowledge from their farmer Behaviour'? If we 
really act like Men, free and inde pendant, go- 
verned by common Senſe and Rein, as all Go 
Men wy this is a Quaiben eaſily to be deter 
mined. | 
; Ler us then, my dear Friends and Fellow-Ci- 
tizens; act upon theie Occaſions of Elections, and 
upenalbOcoaſions,: like Mien Ah˖]ůurely free and ir- 
dependant: And let us carefully watch and guard 
againſt — Influence of every Kind, eſpe · 
e of Corruption, of which — 
are mai various Sources and Eranches, perhaps 
more than can be cafily perceived or cnumerated. 
Let us therefore examine our own Hearts, by a 
cim, ſtrict and candid. Enquiry, and follow the 
Dictates of our own Reaſon and Judgment only; 
aud then we cannot fail to act yaw Ws chat are 
uy free 5 N 
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